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VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Wiaver’s Friend 


May Cost a Little More 
BUT— 


good running work means. sat- 
isfied help. If you have never 
used Victor try a can and be 
convinced. 


THE AUMBP OF VICTUK MILL sTrAKUH We can ship promptly. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


SOUTHERN AGENT fraveling Representative 
JAS. H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, 8. C. J. J, ILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


HER TEMPLES 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Southern Office 
188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia 


right 1917 by Draper Corporation 
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Bring Us Your Dyestuff Problems 


The application of the dyestuff to textiles is as much 
an art as the production of the dyestuff. 

Dyeing is a chemical, not a mechanical process. An 
intimate knowledge of the possibilities of every dyestuff 
is often necessary to meet the particular requirements of 
the consumer, and the variation of local conditions, due to 
differences in the quality of water, steam, and chemicals 
makes the dyehouse problem an individual one. 

Because of this individual factor the technique of the 
application of dyes commands today, as it has done in the 
past, the best talent among those distributors who cater 
to the highest class of trade. 

The technical department of this Company is manned 
by chemists who have been picked because of their expert 
knowledge, practical experience, and demonstrated abil- 
ity. Well-equipped laboratories are maintained at our 
different offices, for the service of our customers. 

You are invited to submit your problems. Your ques- 
tions are welcome. Our advice in answer involves no 
obligation on your part. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company 


Incorporated 


Main Sales Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 


Southern Office and Warehouse: 236 West First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Back Up The Boys In France-—Buy W. S. S. Regularly 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT- 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 650,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


(Guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Setting 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 


Greater Production Better Spinning with Improved Product 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 
| Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Clark's Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 
Southern Textile Mills 


Pocket Size—Price $1.50 Clark Pub. €o., Charlotte, N. C. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
qs: Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 


Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 

dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Cy > 


LEATHER TOP ROLLS 


T A TIME when the Government is asking for economy in 
A leather, and old shoes are being gatherec up for their leather, 

cotton mills are allowing oil to ruin thousands of dollars of 
fine skins on leather top rolls. OUREX TOP ROLL VARNISH would 
protect them. 


TOP ROLL VARNISH COMPANY 
Box 31 CROMPTON, R. I. 


Dyestutts for Olive Drab Army Cloth 


COTTON OR WOOL 
Made in America by 


Consolidated Color and Chemical Co.. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Meets Government Requirements for U. 8. A. 


H. A. METZ & COMPANY, Inc. 
Selling Agents 


122 Hudson Street New York City 


JOSEPH SYKES 
Card Clothing Manufacturers 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow 
‘sround Card Clothing 
Revolving Top Flats re-clothed. Licker-ins re-wound. Burtisher 
and Stripper Fillets. Dronsfield’s Grinder Rolls. Emery Fillets. 
All reguar sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and shipped same 
day order is received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 
Tompkins Building 4% Peters Street 
P. O. Box 88 P. O. Box 793 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


BROTHERS, 


HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND 
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W. R. Catheart, Technical Director, 


The textile manufacturer, be if 
said to his credit, is rapidly getting 
away from traditions and mere 
opinions and is more and more con- 
ducting his work alone scientific 
lines. He knows that exactness 
must supersede chance and reason 
supplant “rule of thumb.” 

Years of experience in any line of 
industry is always valuable, but it 
is unfortunate that such experience 
sometimes results in forming opin- 
ions Which are largely personal and 
frequently close the mind to prog- 
ress and improvement. When corn 
starch was first introduced to the 
textile industry “pearl” starch was 
offered, and many textile manufac- 
turers still think of corn starch 
only in this form. “Pearl” starch is 
really the crudest form of corn 
starch which is commercially pos- 
sible, and has been pertinently 
termed “the pig iron of the starch 
industry.” Many attempts to re- 
place potato and other starches with 
corn starch proved unsatisfactory, 
because only the “pearl” or crude 
starch was used. 

Some time ago there appeared a 
pamphiet, entitled “The Use of 
Starch in the Textile Industry, with 
Special Reference to the Value of 
Potato Starch for ‘Sizing’ and Fin- 
ishing,” by C. C. Moore, whieh was 
distributed among cotton manufac- 
turers and the textile industry gen- 
erally. The justification for refer- 
ring to this publication at this late 
date is to be found in the faet that 
those interested ‘in textiles are giv- 
ing more exact attention to that 
department of their work in which 
starch is of first importance, and 
further because, as far as is known 
to the author, the article referred to 
has never been subjected to a criti- 
cal analysis. 

This monograph contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“The art of weaving has been de- 
veloped to a high degree of perfec- 
tion in European countries, and as 
the general commercial starch of 
those countries is potato starch, this 
starch was used in the sizing of 
yarns. Upon the development of a 
corn starch industry in the United 
States, together with the develop- 
ment of an American textile indus- 
try, the manufacturers began to in- 
troduce the use of corn starch into 
the textile mills as a substitute for 
potato starch.” 

The use of potato sarch in the 
textile industry preceded that of 
corn starch, because the manufac- 
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Mill Division, Corn Products Refining Co., in an address before The National Cotton Manufacturing Association 


lure of potato starch antedates that 
of corn starch. The use of potato 
starch is more general in European 
countries because the raw material 
from which corn starch is made, 
namely, maize or Indian corn, is 
grown there in comiparatively insig- 
nificant quantities, while potatoes 
are produced cheaply and in abun- 
dance, which means the supply of 
potato starch is cheap and certain 
in these countries. and not because 
potato. starch is the only” starch 
which can be used to obtain the de- 
sired results. 

The reference to corn starch “as a 
substitute for potato starch’ is mis- 
leading. It implants a false idea—a 
substitute is regarded as possessing 
qualifications of a lower grade than 
these of the person or thing substi- 
tuted for, a factor to be used. only 
when the better or more desirable 
is difficull to obtain or inaccessible. 
A fairer and truer form of expres- 
sion is “replace.” Textile manufac- 
turers have replaced and are re- 
placing potato stareh with corn 
starch because, all things consider- 
ed, it is advantageous to do so. 

The Viscosity of Starches. 

Quoting again, we find the follow- 
ing: 

“Assuming the three starches to 
be in a normal condition, the vis- 
cosity of potato starch is from four 
to five times that of corn starch, 
and from two to three times that of 
Cassava starch. This means that in 
the making of a paste from these 
starches there would be required 
from four to five pounds of a nor- 
mal corn starch to a definite vol- 
ume of water to make a paste of the 
same consistency as would be ob- 
tained by the use of one pound of 
potato starch in the same volume 
of water. It must, of course, be 
understood that the conditions un- 
der which these two pastes are 
made are such as to produce the 
maximum pasting effect for the 
starch in question. If potato starch 
paste is to be made, the thickest 
paste is obtained by bringing to 
boiling for five minutes. If the 
boiling be carried further than this, 
the paste becomes thmner, untal at 
the end of thirty minutes il is but 
one-third the thickness that it was 
at the end of five minutes.” 

The faet is that aecording to: G., 
M. MacNider, “Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry,” Vol. 4, 
No. 6, June, 1912—the viscosity of 
potato starch after five minutes’ 


hb iline is 19.54 and at the end of 


thirty minutes only 6.33, while corn 
starch at the end of thirty minutes’ 
boiling is 7.0. Assuming that 7 is 
the highest viscosity for corn and 
allowing 19.51 for potato, the ratio 
is approximately three to one in 
favor of potato; however, if we 
lake the figures corresponding more 
nearly to conditions of actual prac- 
tice, nanrely, boiling thirty minutes, 
we have for potato 6.33 and corn 7.0. 
What Is Normal Starch. 

The reference to normal potato 
starch and normal corn starch is 
very significant. What is a normal 
potato starch’ The users of potato 
Starch well know that if is a very 
variable product depending upon its 
source, and what is regarded as nor- 
mal in one imstance will not apply 
to all cases. In regard to corn 
starch the designation 1s still more 
meaningiess. As a result of the 
progress and development in the 
manufacture of corn starch the tex- 
file imdustry may obtain thick-boil- 
ing starches having a low viscosity, 
and these different varieties cover a 
wide range of fluidities. All that the 
textile manufacturer has to do 
when using corn starch is to deter- 
mine which type is best suibed to 
his requirements, and then he may 
be sure of uniform quality and re- 
sults. 

For example, suppose the textile 
man decides that for his kind of 
work a starch. which according to 
the standards ef the starch manu- 
facturer shows a fluidity of 20, Is 
required, he can rest assured that 
as long as he desires thal degree of 
fluidity he will always obtain just 
what he needs and that his mixture 
will remain constant while in use, 
even though continnous boing is 
necessary. The statement that po- 
tato starch if boiled thirty minutes 
has only about one-third the thick- 
ness possessed after five minutes of 
hboilme should be specially noted. 
Users of potato starch know tha! 
the longer the boiling of potato 
starch is continued the thinner the 
paste becomes, so thal it is com- 
mon practice to strengthen the mix- 
ture from time to time with fresh 
starch. This procedure, of course, 
introduces an element of uncertain- 
ty, which has a corresponding ef- 
fect upon the results obtaimed, 

The statement “there would be 
required from four to five pounds 
of normal corn starch in a definite 
volume of water to make a paste of 
the same consistency as would be 
obtained by the use of one. pound 


of potato starch in the same volume 
of water” is misleading. It might 
hold under certain conditions, ° as 
shown by statements made in other 
portions of the pamphlet, but really 
has no bearing upon the needs of 
the textile manufacturer who knows 
his requirements. 

A paragraph bearing the caption, 
“An Impreper Comparison of the 
Viscosity of Starches,’ contaims 
some noteworthy statements, such 
as the following: 

“If similar quantities of corn and 
potato starches be boiled in the 
same quantity of water, the corn 
starch paste obtains its highest de- 
gree of thickness only after at least 
thirty minutes’ boiling; and at the 
highest degree of thickness of corn 
starch it will be then but one-third 
the thickness of a corresponding 
quantity of potato starch when at 
the hiehest degree of thickness of 
the potato starch paste. If equal 
quantities of potato starch and corn 
starch be boiled in separate and 
equal quantities of water for thirty 
minutes, the resultant pastes are 
practically of the same degree of 
thickness. Of course, the inconsis- 
tency is very apparent, for why 
should a potato starch paste be 
compared with a corn starch paste 
when the potato starch paste has 
been reduced in viscosity by contin- 
uous boiling, whereas the corn paste 
has been increased im viscosity by 
the same time of boiling.” 

In all fairness it must be perfectly 
apparent to an unprejudiced person 
that if comparisons of viscosity are 
important the tests should be made 
on the basis of the conditions most 
favorable for the respective starch- 
es. Certainly, the comparison to be 
of value should conform to the con- 
ditions of actual use. 

But apart from all theoretical ¢on- 
siderations the point which interests 
the man who does the sizing is the 
condition of the mixture when it‘is 
applied to the fiber. It is well knowa 
that such mixtures are made in 
portions of 100 to 150 gallons or 
more and usually several hours 
elapse between the time of prepara- 
tion and complete § consumption. 
During this interval the mass must 
be kept hot either in the kettle or 
size-box by means of steam. almose 
universally by the injection ef live 
steam. If the mass is not at the 
boiling point, a dilution oceurs due 
to thapcondensation of the steam— 
this is not desirable—-and if the mix- 
ture is kept boiling the potato 
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starch size is changed since the 
“mystic” five minutes so persistent- 
ly emphasized in the above quota- 
tion are disregarded and always ex- 
ceeded. The statement, “printed 
matter has ben issued that showed 
positive jugglery of scientific facts” 
by corn starch manufacturers, is 
surprising. The truth is, “jugglery’ 
is entirely unnecessary on the par* 
of the corn starch manufacturers. 

Uniformity and Changes in Use. 

Two salient facts in reference to 
potato starch are brought out by the 
author of the paper which furnish 
the subject of this discussion. 

First—Potato starch as put on the 
market is not uniform. 

Second—A paste or: size mixture 
from potato starch is very sensitive 
to the necessary boiling and hand- 
ling in use, and therefore suffer- 
material change when used in man- 
ufacturing processes. 


After all, the interest of the tex- 
tile manufacturer in the viscosity or 
fluidity of the various starches is 
only secondary. Practically, none of 
them is equipped to make such de- 
termination with any degree of ac- 
curacy, and it is not necessary for 
them to be so equipped. Determi- 
mations of fluidity are especially 
the function of the starch manufac- 
turer. The experience of the starch 
consumer based upon actual tests 
determines the form of starch best 
adapted to his work. Upon this ba- 
sis it is the special work of the 
starch manufacturer to determine 
the peculiar properties of the starch 
beneficial to the consumer and adopt 
methods and standards designed to 
deliver a uniform and stable prod- 
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uct. In this regard, a standardiza- 
Lion of fluidity is of first importance. 
How this factor is expressed is of 
no special significance and is not 
considered a secret, bul the accur- 
acy of the result must be safe- 
guarded by the most precise meth- 
ods of manufacture, 

The paragraph entitled “Thin 
Boiling Starches for Sizing” contains 
statements generally correct, but so 
presented a sto indicate that they 
should be taken with a _ certain 
amount of mental reservation. 


Yarn is sized for two reasons: 
First to impart greater strength to 
the warp, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the weaving quality, there- 
by securing greater production from 
the looms, and second, to add weight 
to the cloth. Every mill is interest- 
ed in the first reason. Many. how- 
ever, are interested in beth effects. 

Now, let us see how a thin boiling 
starch applies to the cas@ The cot- 
ton fibers may be roughly described 
as long, thinfi closed,’ hollow cylin- 
ders or prisms. Probably no one 
claims that the individual fibers are 
penetrated by size. However, when 
the fibers are twisted into a yarn. 
or thread there are spaces or inter- 
stices hetween fibers extending 
through the cross-section and along 
the entire length. When such a 
yarn comes into contact with a 
liquid, owing to a capillary attrac- 
tion the liquid is taken up or ab- 
sorbed in the spaces between the 
hbers in the same way that a lamp- 
wick takes up oil or blotting paper 
absorbs ink. The amount or rapid- 
ity, of this absorption depends upon 
several factors, such as tempera- 


ture, concentration, and in the case 
of yarn the twist, but more than 
anything else upon the fluidity of 
the liquid. The higher: the fluidity 
the more rapid is the absorption or 
capillary action due to the spaces 
between the fibers, hence the great- 
er the penetration into the interior 
of the yarn. 

When the size gets on the inside 
of the yarn and is then dried, the 
interior fibers are cemented togeth- 
er as well as the exterior fibers. 
This of course increases the 
strength of the yarn and “lays” the 
fiber, and shows correspondingly 
beneficial results in the weaving. 
Increased strength due to thin boil- 
ing starch as compared with the in- 
creased strength due to thick boil- 
ing starch has been quantitively de- 
Lermined by methods as exact as it 
has been possible to devise and the 
difference in favor of the thin boil- 
ing starch was shown to be very 
marked. 

Sizing for Weight. 

When sizing for weight, the differ- 
ence is again in favor of the thin 
boiling starch as shown by similar 
quantitative tests on this subject. 
The reason is perfectly plain. The 
thick boiling starch remains for the 
most part on the exterior of the 
yarn, while the thin boiling starch 
penetrates to the interior and is, 
therefore, more completely retain- 
ed and does not shed off to the same 
extent on lease rods of the slasher 
and on the looms as does the thiick 
boiling starch, which is principally 
on the outside in the form of a 
coating. These statements are not 
to be taken as claims for any one 
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particular kind or brand of starch. 
but are based upon the experience 
of textile manufacturers who have 
used both thin-boiling and. thick- 
boiling starches, including potato 
starch, intelligently, and based their 
decision not upon the opinions of 
this slasher-man or that weaver, 
but upon actual tabulated records. 


In the ease of corn starch, the 
change from a usual or normal kind 
of starch to a thicker-boiling starch 
or a thin-boiling starch is brought 
about by chemical treatment. This 
is usually termed “modifying” the 
starch and according to the condi- 
tions of time and temperature can 
be controlled to a nicety which is 
really surprising in its exactness. 

Adhesive Properties Discussed. 

Permit me to direct your attention 
especially to the following state- 
ment from the pamphlet: 


“As is well known, the addition 
of any chemicals to a starch affects 
its physical properties, and it is con- 
sistent to assume that, modified or 
thin-boiling starches do not have 
the same adhesive value that nor- 
mal corn starch would have. Since 
the adhesive value of the _ starch 
paste is of first importance, it would 
appear not desirable to use a starch 
whose physical properties are prob- 
ably impaired. If a potato starch 
paste be prepared by continuous 
boiling and without the use of 
chemicals, thus resulting in a thin- 
boiling paste, the adhesive proper- 
ties are not affected, and for this 
reason a thin-boiling potato starch 
paste, with its normal adhesiveness, 
would have very decided advantage 

‘Continuued on Page 10.) 


Let us quote on your needs. 


CARD GRINDERS 


FOR KEVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


Ship in your old grinders to be repaired. 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 


Worcester, Mass. 
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‘*Monarch’’ Leather Belting 
has established a friendly con- 
fidence in dozens of plants 


the world over, because men 


have found that they can 
depend on it. 


It is not the constant solici- 
tation of new business that 
keeps our factories so busy 
but the repeat orders from 
users that bought their first 

Monarch’’ years ago. 


FRIENDLY CONFIDENCE IN A BELT 


‘Bradford Waterproof’’ is 
the same belting prepared 
for use in damp climates and 
for drives in wet places. It 
will run under water with- 
out injury. 


Write for prices and dis- 
counts on this better-than- 
usual belting. 


The BRADFORD BELTING COMPANY 


200 Walnut Street, Cincmnati, Ohio 


MONARCH 


LEATHER 


BELTING 


A complete line of ‘‘Monarch’’ Leather 
Belting carried at our Southern branch 


617 Pendleton Street, GREENVILLE, 
South Carolina. 
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We have in stock, at the present time, 
for immediate acceptance, subject to 


prior sale, the following: 


2— 5 H.P., 1800 R.P.M., 2 Phase, 60 Cycle, 
220 Volt 

3— 3 H.P., 1200 R.P.M., 2 Phase, 60 Cycle, 
220 Volt 

1—20 H.P., 1200 R.P.M., 2 Phase, 60 Cycle, 
220 Volt 

1—15 HELP.. 
440 Volt 

3—50 H.P., 1200 R.P.M., 2 Phase, 60 Cycle, 
220 Volt 

3—50 H.P., 1200 R.P.M., 3 Phase, 60 Cycle, 
440 Volt 

i—5O0. 
220 Volt 

The following motors can be shipped in two weeks: 

2— 3 H.P., 900 R.P.M., 3 Phase, 60 Cyele, 
220 or 440 Volt 

6— 5 H.P., 1200 R.P.M., 3 Phase, 60 Cycle, 
220 or 440 Volt 

4— 5 H.P., 1200 R.P.M., 2 Phase, 60 Cycle, 
220 or 440 Volt 3 

9— 7% H.P., 1800 R.P.M., 3 Phase, 60 Cycle, 
220 or 440 Volt 

5—10 H.P., 1800 R.P.M., 3 Phase, 60 Cycle, 
220 or 440 Volt 

4—10 H.P., 1800 R.P.M., 2 Phase, 60 Cycle, 
220 or 440 Volt 

6— 7% H.P., 1200 R.P.M., 3 Phase, 60 Cycle, 
220 or 440 Volt 

4— 71% H.P., 1200 R.P.M., 2 Phase, 60 Cycle, 
220 or 440 Volt 

1— 5 HP., 900 R.P.M., 2 Phase, 60 Cyele, 
220 or 440 Volt 

4— 5 H.P., 900 R.P.M., 3 Phase, 60 Cyele, 
220 or 440 Volt 


Howell Electric Motors Company 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 


HOWELL, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


J. R. PURSER, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 


900 R.P.M., 3 Phase, 30 Cycle, 


900 R.P.M., 2 Phase, 60 Cyele, 


Creative Work for Employees. 


(By Robert B. Wolf, of Spanish 
River Pulp & Piper Mills, Sault 
St. Marie. Ont., before National 
Cotton Manufacturers UConven- 
tion.) 

The subject “Creative Work” is a 
thing that interests me more than 
some types of employment mana- 
gership because it permeates and 
gets right to the working condi- 
tions in the plant. We all know 
that a man will not put his heart 
into his work unless he is interest- 
ed in his work. It makes no differ- 
ence what you give him, it makes 
no difference how short the hours 
are. If he is not attracted by the 
work that he is doing it is useless 
to expect anything but unrest in 
the plant. So that we have concen- 
trated our efforts on making the 
work interesting for the men. I do 
not believe we need to argue about 
the fact that shorter hours and more 
pay do not help the situation. 

Now, in studying the industrial 
field what de we find? We find, 
first of all, that organization, con- 
sidered as a whole, is doing the 
work that under the old conditions 
was done by the individual worker. 
I mean that no workman today in 
the large industrial plants can com- 
plete the finished article of com- 
merce. The organization as a whole 
is doing that because of the spe- 
cialization of functions. But unfor- 
tunately we manufacturers have 
been so engrossed in the problem 
of building up an efficient organiza- 
tion to express that creative power 
which is at the base of our nature 
that we have forgotten that the 
workman has got to have a chance 
to expess that same kind of creative 
power; that he must have a chance 
in his day's work to express him- 
self. We have made the man, in 
other words, into an automaton to 
entirely too great a degree. He 
works with his muscles, he does not 
work with his head, he does not use 
his brain at his work. 

Work Must Interest Workers. 

Work, in order to attract men, 
must interest them, and interest Im- 
plies a mental process. If you want 
to bring emotion into play, get the 
men enthusiastic about their work, 
so that they are dynamic, and cre- 
ate from within out, as it were; 
not because they are reacting to 
some external force, bul because 
they desire to work from within. 
We have got to interest each man 
intellectually, and we have got to be- 
gin to teach him the fundamental 
laws underlying the process. In oth- 
er words, we have got to make the 
man the master of the machine and 
stop having him simply act as the 
means of supplying the machine 
with organs of sense. 

Now this is the most impotant, it 
seems to me, and the crux of the 
whole matter. Men will be animals 
only when they use muscular effort 
only in their day’s work. They can 
only act as animals under those 
conditions. The result is that they 
want to get away from the work, 
they want the hours as short as they 
can get them, and they want their 
pay as great as they can get it, be- 
cause it gives them more opportu- 
nity to do what they like to do as 
individuals, away from the deaden- 
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ing sameness of their work. 

Now, in the pulp-making process, 
by having the men study natural 
laws underlying the process, we 
were able to increase the yield from 
a cord of wood ,for mstance, so that 
instead of taking two cords of wood 
to make a ton of pulp, it took only 
1.65 crds, a gain of nearly 20 per 
cent in the yield. Now, the process 
was briefly this. We had the men 
watch and study the natural laws 
underlying the process, learn the 
chemistry, learn the physics, learn 
the mechanics of it. 

After we got the information we 
needed we began to plot the infor- 
mation in graphic form, so that the 
men could see it. We accumulated 
an enormous amount of informa- 
tion, and the foreman. the depart- 
ment heads, and different men of 
the department, got together and 
saw the results of their work. They 
gradually learned the laws of the 
process and what made things hap- 
pen as they did, and how to change 
them when they went wrong, if they 
went wrong, and how to make then, 
go right more often. 

Direct Energy in Right Direction: 

Then we had another fleld which 
we discovered, and that was this 
intangible, indefinite thing which I 
was trying to get hold of by giving 
bonuses to interest the men in their 
work. We learned to call it, and did 
call it, the will of man. A man can 
work with you or he can work 
against you. If he is interested in 
his work you have got his will. He 
will do the thing because the work 
attracts him. And we had, without 
really knowing if and without pre- 
viously planning certain methods 
of procedure, given possibly the 
greatest amount of information to 
the greatest number of men of any 
plant in the entire paper industry, 
and it was because this information 
was given to the men that we got 
this interest in the work. But the 
reason that we got this interest— 
and here is the crux of the matter— 
is because we taught the men, or 
rather we measured for the men, the 
progress they were making in the 
mastery of those natural laws 

The acid maker, for instance, be- 
gan to see the reasons why things 
happened. He began to take an in- 
terest. He began to do creative 
work; and the suggestions thal came 
from those acid makers and the men 
out in the acid plant for improve- 
ments simply overwhelmed us. 

Value of Progress Record. 

The progress record is the thing 
that gives the worker knowledge of 
what he is doing. Without some sort 
of a progress record you cannot get 
interast in the work. I think we 
will know immediately what that 
means when we realize that as man- 
agers of plants, if we do not have 
cost sheets that give us the amount 
of the output and the quality of the 
output, and the cost of producing. 
our interest soon lags. You cannot 
possibly expect a superintendent 
who is working in the dark to take 
an interest in economy of operation; 
you cannot expect a superintendent 
or manager who has no means of 
knowing the quality of the work he 
is turning out to take an interest in 
the quality, any more than you can 
expect him to take an interest in 

(Continuued on Page 10.) 
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Just Little Mis 


When factory upkeep is improved, production mistakes are reduced. Scrap piles are 


smallest at factories that are lightest. 


Men work best who see most. Modern factory buildings are planned, first to let sunshine 
in, second to diffuse it. Many old factory buildings can be made modern by proper and 
adequate use-of Sherwin-Williams Brighten-Up Mill White on dark factory walls. 


Sherwin - Williams Brighten-Up Mill White on 
other factory walls has reduced material wastes, 
labor, expense and inspection costs by improving 
working conditions; at the same time increasing 
production. 


Sherwin-Williams Brighten-Up Mill White is made 
of finest materials, just as good as modern science, 
experience and ability can make it. It will not turn 


yellow, gray or blue; it diffuses light evenly without 
gloss and glare. | 


Brighten-Up Mill White covers rather more area 


than ordinary white paints, it flows freely, brushes 
out smoothly, covers thoroughly; its use is a direct 


economy. 


Brighten-Up Mill White is but one of the twenty 
finishes listed to the right in the Industrial Upkeep 
Products. ‘These products can benefht you only by 


use If your factories. 


The Sherwin-Williams Company 
807 Canal Road, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Branch offices and warehouses in all important cities 


HERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 


PAINTS ann VARNISHES 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS, CHEMICALS, INSECTICIDES, 


DISINFECTANTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


fe 


Sherwin-Wililams tndustrial 


Upkeep Products 


. 8S-W sbrighten-Up Mill- 


White Enamel (Fiat and 


™ 

Ss - Standard Cottage 
Paints 

Dado Enamels 

Machinery Enamels 
Aluminum Paint. 


. Sprinkler Enamel 


Conduit Paint 


. Salamander Smokestack 


Paint 


. Factory Coating 
. Pipe Enamels 
. Metal Protective Paints 


a. Metalastic 
b. Galvanized Iron Primer 
c. Reinforced Red Lead 


. Fence and Rough Bullding 


Paints. 
. Concrete and Cement Paint. 


. Conerete Floor Paint 
. Sash and Door Paint 
. Ola Dutch Process White 


Lead 


. S-W Linseed 

. Utility Varnishes 

. Wood Preservation 

. Composition Roof and Metal 


Paints. 
Each for its purpose is best 
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VOGEL 


(PATENTED) 


Frost Proof Closets 


(Juarter of a Million giving satisfaction. Save 
Water; Require No Pit; Simple in the extreme 
The most durable water closet made. In servic 
winter and summer. 


Knameled roll flushing rim bow!s. 


brass valves. 

Strong hard wood seat. 

Heavy riveted tank. 

Matleable seat castings will not 


break. 


Sold by Jobbers Everywhere. 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


The Cotton Textile Manufacturers require a 


variety of starches to produce specifically 
desired results. 


OUR KNOWLEDGE of the needs of the tex- 
tile industry. 

OUR UNEXCELLED FACILITIES for pro- 
ducing a wide range of products. 

OUR ORGANIZATION FOR SERVICE in 
assisting to solve the sizing and finishing prob- 
lems of the Cotton Manufacturer. 

Fit us to meet these varied requirements. 
For the best results use these standard 


starches: 
Eagle Finishing 
900 Mill 400 Mill 


C. P. Special Famous N 
Blue River Crystal 


Corn Products Refining Co.., 
New York 
omide 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Starch 


past twd months the British cotton 
industry has had to contend against 
difficulties which have been extra- 
ordinary, even in these abnormal 
times. Violent fluctuations in the 
price of raw material, with an 
American crop condition at the end 
of August the lowest ever recorded 
at that time of the season; prospects 
of price fixing and control of cot- 
ton distribution in America; a 
change in the system of laying off 
operatives in the cotton mills from 
“rotary” to “contmuous’; a rear- 
rangement of working hours in the 
mills, and a labor dispute ending in 
a strike on the part of the cotton 
spinners are some of the features. 
The latter is the most disturbing of 
all, but fortunately of only one 
week's duration. 

The uncertainties of the raw ma- 
terial situation still exist, but the 
industry is settling down to the new 
operating arrangements, and these 
are eliminated from the field of con- 
tention so far as the labor question 
is concerned. The spinners have 
been back at work for a week, but 
what ultinrately proved to be the 
cause of the strike—payment for 
the enforced unemployment through 
the reduction of working hours 
still remains to be adjudicated upon. 
For this purpose the Government 
has appointed a tribunal, consisting 
of Sir Dudley Stewart Smith, K. ¢. 
chairman). Sir Alexander Kaye 
Butlerworth and George Rowe. and 
the selection seems to have given 
satisfaction all around. From the 
decision of this tribunal there is no 
appeal, 

The position is peculiar. The dis- 
pute is not petween operatives and 
employers, but between the opera- 
tives and the Control Board, which 
has the Board of Trade behind it. 
So far only the operative spinners 
are the labor disputants, althougb 
the decision, whatever it is, will at- 
fect the whole industry. Further. 
the contention for payment auring 
enforced unemployment, although 
now through the executive of the 
Spinners’ Amalgamation, is really 
raised by the operative spinners af- 
ter their executive had, on their be- 
half, agreed with the decision of the 
Control Board that such unemploy- 
ment should not be paid for. 

The operatives in the first place 
threw over their executive, forced 
a strike ballot, struck work, and 
only resumed when they had won 
the concession of the tribunal in- 
vestigation. There is a feeling in 
some quarters that whereas the op- 
eratives have up to a point been 
successful in kicking over the 
traces, they may bolt again should 
they be dissatisfied with the tribun- 
al’s award. This is not likely, as 
the Government has, at last, shown 
by its action, in connection with the 
striking shipwrights on the Clyde, 
that it has had enough of irrespon- 
sible strikes, and is ready to deal 
drastically with any such in the fu- 
ture. 

It is highly probable that the tri- 
bunal will recognize in some degree 
the claim for recompense for en- 
forced loss of time, without, how- 
ever, admitting that such a claim is 
justifiable under normal conditions 
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or in principle. It cannot fail to 
recognize the fact that the majority 
of employing concerns in the indus- 
try are making, and have been mak- 
ing for a long time, abnormally high 
profits, with nothing m view point- 
ing to a curtailment of them. The 
prevailing idea is that a concession 
will be made in the shape of a bo- 
nus covering the time up to the first 
week in December, when, according 
to the existing agreement, the whole 
wages situation will be revised. 

At the beginning of the present 
cotton season (August, 1917) the 
spinning margin was at the then 
liberal figure of 640d per pound, 
taking as a basis the price of good 
middling American and of 32's cop 
twist, the standard usually adopted. 
By the end of the year the margin 
had widened to 12.90d per pound 

The end of the first quarter, how- 
ever, saw a margin of tid per 
pound, and since then, with only in- 
termittent interruptions, the differ- 
ence has grown, until today with 
good middling American at 23.36d 
and 32's cop twist at 56%d the mar- 
gin has widened to 33.39d per pound. 
This margin is not all a profit mar- 
gin. All costs of production, apart 
from raw materials, have greatly 
increased, and the Government has 
its rake-off in the shape of the tax 
on excess profits, but when all al- 
lowances are made, spinners, who in 
pre-war times counted a profit of 
2d to 3d per pound on their yarn a 
handsome return, are now nciling 
on an average anything round ts 6c 
per pound. Manufacturing concerns 
who spin as well as weave are just 
as well placed, but those who weave 
only and have to go into the market 
for their yarns are much less hap- 
pily situated. 

The shortage of yarns was pre- 
nounced before the strike ent out a 
full week's production and aggra- 
vated the situation, and uidicated 
that the Control Board's balance be- 
tween spinning and weaving regu- 
lations was hardiy well adjusted. 
This the board is endeavoring to 
remedy, at least temporarily, by al- 
lowing spinners to run the normal 
55% hours per week on American 
cotton (instead of the previous 40 
hours) each week up to and inelud- 
ing the week ending October 26. 

At the same time the board has 
from the beginning of this week, for 
an indefinite period, cut down the 
percentage of looms which a manu- 
facturer engaged on American cot- 
ton can use from 65 per cent of his 
total number to 60 per cent. Egyp- 
tian or fine counts are not affected. 
How far this will ease the position 
remains to be seen, but there is still 
the question of raw cotton supplies 
to be solved. It was hoped that fol- 
lowing Sir Albert Stanley's state- 
ment, made some two months ago, 
that steps would be taken to imsure 
more freight room for the transpor- 
tation of cotton from the States, im- 
ports would give such an increase 
as to some extent augment the star- 
vation stocks on this side, but so far 
the relief is not apparent, and with 
the increased consumption entailed 
by the extended working hours the 
situation is not only relatively but 
actually worse than before. 

Although a price is given for 32’s 
cop twist, it is very difficult to quote 
yarn prices at present in the great 
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Parks-Cramer Company 


The verdict concerning hu- 
midifiers is practically unani- 
mous. It is a manufacturing 
axiom that most mills manu- 
facturing cotton into yarn or 
cloth require an adequate, 
properly designed and con- 
structed, efhcient air condition- 
ing system. 


But here 1s something not 
so generally recognized — al- 


though equally true. 


Any humidifying system. is 
better than none atall, butata 
conservative estimate, seventy- 
five per cent of those now run- 
ning are inadequate in capacity 
—and are not positively con- 
trolled. | 


The hit or miss method of 
turning off or on the humidi- 
hers by guess—by feel—a uni- 


9 


Message 


versal practice up to within a 
few years—is rapidly giving 
way to equipment regulated 
scientifically and absolutely. 


Temperature having such 
an intimate association with 
humidity has also come in for 
its share of attention and the 
modern system of air conditi- 
oning takes into consideration 
—not only the control of the 
humidity itself---but control of 
the heat of the room. 


These then are the requisites 
of better air conditioning. Plenty 
of surplus capacity. Automatic 
humidity regulation. Automatic 
temperature regulation. As pion- 
eers in these factors our engineers 
have much valuable data apply- 
ing, no doubt, to your special 
manufacturing problem. 


Successors to 


THE G. M. PARKS CO. and STEWART W. CRAMER 


970 Main Street 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


WITH OFFICES AT 
Old South Bidg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Court House Square 


CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


With 
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TEXTILE SERVICE 


OR the convenience of our customers, we 

maintain in connection with our Charlotte 
office, a completely equipped shop, for the proper 
reclothing of Card Flats and Card Lickerins. 
Skilled experts are in charge and we invite you 
to avail yourselves of this service. A stock of 
earl clothing constantly on hand enables us to 
supply all requirements promptly. 

We are especially auxious that all our cards 
either Newton or Lowell pattern give satisfac- 
tory serviee and upon request will send expert to 
inspect cards and make such recommendations 


as may be necesserv to put them in the very best 


possible shape. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BETTER PRODUCTION 
AND BETTER CLOTH 


| MONAGHAN MILLS 
| Monaghan Plant 
| Greenville, S. C., July 8, 1916. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 

Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Gentiemen:— 
| During my connection as Superintendent, formerly of the Greer 
Plant and now of the Monaghan Plant, | have used your “DUPLEX” 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES on a large variety of fabrics ranging from 
two shades on 80x80 up to several harness on fancy weaves, and 
your heddies gave us better satisfaction than any other loom 
harness we could get. 
| NO THREAD EVER CUTS THROUGH YOUR HARNESS- 
EYE, which consequently means BETTER CLOTH AND BETTER 
PRODUCTION. Yours very truly, 
| J. N. BADGER, Supt. 
Because it means to the mills ‘‘BETTER PRODUCTION 
AND BETTER CLOTH’’, a larger variety of fabrics m 
cotton, silk, wool, jute and linen are woven with our 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES than with any other type of 


Loom harness made. 


We also make DROP-WIRES and HARNESS FRAMES 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
2100 W. Allegheny Ave, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Southern Agent, HAMPTON SMITH, Greenville, 8. C. 


No Thread Ever Cuts Through the Harness Eye 
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majority of counts. For anything 
like ready deliveries Duyers are 
willlng tO pay varying premiums on 
GQuuralious, aud tor 
Spinners are $0 Cxceediugly 
reserved Liat tue Markel 18 largeiy 
Chaotic. Lhe GOoverument Gemauds, 
laking in the coarser CounLs, Dave 
lo De allended WwW, and when Wey 
are Salisueu luere 18 Dharked 
ity lor Civilian Wilh tie re- 
SUiL LUAL, aadilion LO Lue enlorced 
Suurt provuucuon OF Civils, 
Lave Lad LO Come LO a 
lor iacK Ol yarn. 

in turn hampers business in 
the piece goous, and alllough 680 
much cut aown irom normal the 
is aiways greater than tue 
mauuliacturers care to accommo- 
gate. prices thus mostly 
ruié, and allhouga Many regard the 
levels reached in both yarns and 
cloths as dangerously high, the fact 
remains that they are not yel even 
high enough to bring an adjustment 
of the demand to the supply. The 
wonderful change in the war out- 
look is again bringing to the front 
discussions of the probable effects 
of peace upon the cotton industry, 
but these are, as yet at all events, 
purely academical, and do not in- 
fluence business one whit one way 
or the other.—Journal of Commerce. 


Corn Starch in the Textile Industry. 


(Continued from page 4.) 


over a thin-boiling corn starch 
paste that had received a previous 
chemical treatment. The corn 
starch manufacturers introduced 
thin-boiling starch into the textile 
industry, but its value for sizing 
cannot be understood by the 
writer,” 

Why is it necessary to use such 
words as “assume” and “probably” 
when it can be definitely determin- 
ed and measured whether the chem- 
ical treatment of corn starch has 
improved or impaired the desirable 
qualities? Does it seem at all reas- 
onable that the corn starch manu- 
facturers with their enormous in- 
vestments, their highly specialized 
processes, their staffs_of scientifical- 
ly trained men, would persist in in- 
juring and impairing the quality of 
their product, with the hope of 
hoodwinking the textile manufac- 
turers? This might succeed once 
or twice, but the success could only 
be transitory and all the expensive 
investment for the production of 
these modified starches would be 
lost and the reputation of the corn 
starch manufacturers damaged be- 
yond repair. 

The true answer is found in the 
fact that in the face of all tradition. 
in spite of all prejudice, the use of 
corn starch for textile purposes, and 
especially the new purified and mod- 
ified types, is constantly increasing, 
to the profit and satisfaction of the 
textile manufacturers, the inability 
of the author of the pamphiet to 
understand the value of thin-boiling 
corn starch to the contrary notwith- 


standing. 


Corn Starch in Finishing. 

It would take too much of your 
time and be too great a tax upon 
your patience to go into a discus- 
sion of problems of finishing—suf- 
fice it to say that in this field also, 
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Lhe advantages of specially prepar- 
ed Ssiarcnes have been recog- 
nized and elioris Ol the corn 
Suarch to meet We 
Special Lave Deen 
ful, 


The high cost of potato starch 
clearly causes concern, as this point 
is discussed under a special head- 
ing, namely, “The Cost of the Starch 
Used Is of Trivial Importance.” 
This headline is striking and the 
correctness of the statement de- 
pends very largely upon the atten- 
tion which the management of a 
plant gives to the cost of produc- 
tion. ‘The experience of most starch 
salesmen is that purchasing agents 
have the very commendable habit of 
paying rather close attention to the 
conditions of the starch market and 
invariably try to buy under the 
most favorable conditions. 


Creative Work for Employees. 


(Continued from page 6.) 
production if he does not know how 
much he is producing. 

We found we could measure the 
performance of work in three ways, 
the quality, the quantity, or the 
economy of operation; but of course 
it is inevitable that we should get a 
demand or request from our de- 
partment heads for complete cost 
sheets of the operation of all their 
departments and we gave it to them 
gladly. They had already the quan- 
tity and quality but no cost records, 
and the results were perfectly as- 
tonishing through giving them 
those. 

Construction Suggestions. 

In conclusion, it seems to me it is 
unfair to make criticisms of the 
way we are handling our industry 
unless we make suggestions as to 
the remedy. I believe in organizing 
an industry so you can study the 
laws of the process; that we must 
record those laws to make them 
available to a great number of men, 
and through progress records meas- 
ure each man’s mastery of the laws. 
so that he can tell from day to day 
that he is improving in that knowl- 
edge. Industry then becomes edu- 
cational, and that is what it 
should be. 

If a man stops using his brains 
when he leaves college, and doesn’t 
have a chance to continue to use 
the information which he acquired 
in college, he is bound to stagnate, 
that creative power that lies in the 
intellect will begin to destroy the 
whole intellectual fabric because it 
is suppressed. 

Now the standards on which men 
work must be democraticclly ferm- 
ed® We have never set a standard 
to measure the performance of a 
man unless the workman helps to 
set that standard’ md he realizes 
the standard as ideal because he 
wants a chance to express himself 
consciously in the organization as 
an individual, and through that sort 
of manufacturing and operating 
conditions we make a man conscious 
of his place in the organization. He 
becomes a part of the creative pro- 
cess, and he knows the great crea- 
tive work the organization is doing 
is something that he is consciously 
participating in and he is interesi- 
ed in it. 
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We Solicit Your Inquiry American Brilliant 
Po tato Sta rch — Blue 
an 


AS WELL AS ALL STARCHES 


TAPIOCA & SAGO FLOUR 
DEXTRINE & GUMS 


A other colors A | 


Manufactured at our works— 
are distinguished by purity 


FOR and uniformity 


BLEACHING 
FINISHING 


AND SIZING 


Special Sizings For Special Work | Dicks. David Co. 
INCORPORATED 
Oxalic Acid and Phenol Manufacturers High Grade 


Aniline Dyestuffs 
299 Broadway New York 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
61 Broadway, New York City 
Boston Providence Chicago CHARLOTTE, 
Philadelphia Troy Cleveland 


St. Louis San Francisco Cincinnati Ben R. Dabbs, Manager 


Hyatt Roller Line Shaft Hangers 


Cut Power Cost at Least 15” 


Cut Lubricating ¢ Costs at Least 75” 


Are split—can be applied 
to shaft without disturbing 
pulleys, collars, couplings. 
Cost very little more than 
ordinary lineshaft hangers. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Metropolitan Tower New York, N. Y. 


IDEAL POWER TRANSMISSION 
Standard Pressed Steel Company “ARROW” BELTING Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. Selling Agent Metropolitan Tower, NEW YORK 


COTTON STATES BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING 
Offices: Room 609 Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


8. ARP LOWRANCE 


COMPANY 


Other countries in Postal Union 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance............ 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and distribution, 


are requested. 


Contributed articles do not necessarily refiect the opinion of the 


publishers. items pertaining to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


-- 


ADVERTISING 
Advertising rates furnished upon application. 


Address ali communications and make al! drafts, checks and money orders pay- 
able to Clark Publishing Company, Chariotte, N. C. 
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Columbus Meeting Postponed. 


On Tuesday we received the fol- 
lowing telegram from Geo. 5S. Har- 
ris, chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation: 

West Point, Ga. 
Nov. 11, 1918. 
David Clark, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. 

Influenza epidemic very serious 
and will prevent any attendance Co- 
lumbus meeting by men from this 


section including LaGrange and oth- 


er points. I advise meeting be in- 
definitely postponed. Please advise 
President of Association -of condi- 
tion and wire me before noon Tues- 
day decision. Geo. S. Harris. 

We immediately got in touch by 
long distance phone with President 
A M.- Dixon. of Gastonia, N. C., and 
secretary A. B. Carter, of Greenville, 
S. C., and they decided that it was 
advisable to indefinitely postpone 
the meeting. 

Every effort has been made 
through newspapers and by mail to 
notify everyone but it is not im- 
probable that quite a number will 
neat get the notice and will go to 
Columbus. 

It is deeply regretted that the 
meeting had to be postponed and it 
is certain that it will not be held 
before the middle of January. 

The influenza has passed in the 
Carolinas, but judging from the tel- 
egram of Mr. Harris it must still be 
severe in south Georgia. 


He Sought to Conquer the World. 


He sought to conquer the world 
and now he would give all the world 
for one safe hiding place. 

Wm. Hohenzollern became king 
of Prussia and Kaiser of Germany 
some thirty-six years ago, not be- 
cause he was a betier man physi- 
cally or mentally than thousands of 
other Germans but because he was 
son of a Kaiser. 

He was a first cousin of the King 
of England and the Czar of Russia 
and might have blessed humanity 
by bringing together the people of 
the great nations of the world in a 
spirit of the brotherhood of man. 

He chose, however, to worship at 
the shrine of his ancestor Frederick 
the Great, and the ambition rose 
within him to go beyond any of his 
predecessors and to conquer the 
world, just as Attila the Hun had 
conquered all the known world in 
his day. 

Whatever else may be said of 
Wm. Hohenzollern, it must be ad- 
mitted that he was a great student 
and a man of ability and he mus! 
have had magnetism to have ruled 
a nation for thirty-six years with 
never a revolt among his subjects. 

He knew that if a people were 
trained for years in the art of fight- 
ing and of manufacturing war ma- 
terial, they would some day want 
to fight and he therefore developed 
the compulsory military trainimeg 
system in Germany and promoted 


and encouraged the manufacture of 
arms and ammunition. 

He developed also an international 
spy system and year after year 
compiled such information relative 
to other countries as was likely to 
be of military value. 

With everything tending towards 
successful preparation for launch- 
ing of the war which was to place 
his name among the stars, Kaiser 
William of Germany waited only for 
the opportune time and 
which came in 1914. 

He thought that he could drive 
through Belgium and take Paris in 
two weeks and thereby cause the 
surrender of France before England 
could organize an army. 

He knew that he could depend 
upon corruption and anarchy to 
make Russia an easy victim. 

He thought that with France and 
Russia out of the way, he eould by 
submarines isolate England from 
her colonies and force them to yield 
and his own allies, of Austria-Hun- 
gary, Turkey, and at that time Italy, 
would come under his rule with 
scarcely a protest. 

We have never believed that he 
thought he could come across three 
thousand miles of ocean and con- 
quer one hundred millions of lib- 
erty-loving Americans but do think 
that he intended to hamper if not 
destroy our foreign trade. 

He sought the financial aid of 
the great banks and financiers of 
Germany, and holding before them 
the promise of rich concessions and 
of millions to be stolen from peace- 
ful peoples of the world, secured 
their support and the blood of mil- 
lions is upon their hands as well as 
his. 


excuse 


He did not need to seek the aid of 
the great military machine of Ger- 
many, for they had studied and 
planned and longed for war. They 
wanted to practice their profession 
and see the effect of their new the- 
ories of the military value of fright- 
fulness. 

There was no need to ask the aid 
of the young men of Germany, for 
his compulsory military training 
system had taught them to obey and 
had destroyed their initiative. 

With all these agencies the Kaiser 
of Germany grasped the first op- 
portunity to plunge the world into 
the war which he expected to re- 
sult in a world conquest and we 
shudder now at the narrow margin 
by which he missed his aim. 

In violation of the treaty with 
Belgium which he later termed “a 
scrap of paper,” he started to drive 
his military machine through thal 
country into France. 

He was astonished to find thal 
Liege, the Belgium fort, had mod- 
ern guns when he had counted upon 
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an antiquated armament and the 
German army was delayed so long 
in entering Belgium that the French 
army was able to mobilize and stop- 
ped them at the Marne. 

How there happened to be modern 
guns at Liege is another story. They 
saved the democracy of the world 
but have been the cause of the cru- 
elties inflicted upo nthe 
people, 

Wm. Hohenzollern, Kaiser of Ger- 
many, by the accident of hirth, saw 
himself as the ruler of the world 
and his name written in the stars 
above that of Frederick the Great 
and Napoleon. 

Wm. Hohenzollern, citizen of no 
country and ruler of nothing ex- 
eept his own family, slipped into 
Holland last Sunday and seeks a 
hiding place which he will not find. 


Bejgian 


In Our New Offices. 


We have finished moving into the 
new building which was built espe- 
cially for us at No. 39 South Charch 
street in Charlotte. 

For the benefit of those who wish 
to locate us easily will state that we 
are located next door to the Char- 
lotte Observer and almost directly 
across the street from the Charlotte 
News. 

Leaving the intersection of Tryon 
and Trade streets known as “The 
Square” in Charlotte, go one block 
west on Trade street and then turn- 
ing to the left go two-thirds of a 
block on Church street. 

Our offices are on the second floor 
with our printing plant on the first 
floor. 


Cotton Ginned in November. 


Washington, Nov. 8.—The Census 
Bureau, in a report issued today, 
placed the amount of cotton ginned 
from the growth of the crop of 1918 
to November 1 at 7,793,615 bales, 
counting round as half bales, com- 
pared with 7,185,178 bales in 1917 
and 8623.893 bales in 1916. The 
number of round bales included this 
vear is 120,343, contrasted with 132,- 
907 bales in 1917 and 154,141 im 1916. 

The number of Sea Island bales 
included this year is 15,780, against 
57,560 bales in 1917 and 80,727 bales 
in 1916. 

The correct statisties of the quan- 
tity ginned this season prior to Oe- 
tober 18 are 6,818,628 bales. 

The following table gives the 
quantity ginned prior to November 
ist: 


South Caroline 966,040 
All other States ........... 1,835 

United States ........... 7,793,615 
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Personal News 


CG. L. Faulkner has resigned as 
superintendent of the Eatonton 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


carding and spinning al the new 
plant of Marshall Field & Co., Fiel- 
dale, Va. 


N. G. Mauney has been appoint- 
ed overseer of carding and spinning 
af the Eatonton (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


kr. W. Symmes has been elected 
president and treasurer of Katrine 
Manufacturing Company, Fork 
Shoals, S. 


H. L. Stone, from Danville. Va., is 
now flixing looms at. night at Caro- 
lina Gotton & Woolen Mills Com- 
pany, Draper, N. C. 


J. O. Hughes, of Roanoke Rapids, 
N. G, has recently been promoted 
to second hand in weaving, Thrift 
Mfg. Co., Paw Creek, N. C. 


KR. Parks, treasurer of the 
Parks-Cramer Co. of Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C., has been 
spending a week in Charlotte or- 
ganizing his local office. 


W. F. Campbell, who has been 
overhauler for the Dixie Spindle 
and Flyer Company, Charlotte; N. C., 
has accepted position of overseer 
spinning at Nokomis Mills. Lexing- 
ton, 


J. B. Starnes has resigned his po- 
sition as master mechanic with the 
Piedmont Commission Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., an dis now with the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Jas. R. Whitman, formerly mana- 
ger of the Cotton States Belting and 
Supply Company, has been made 
vice president and general manager 
of the Fulton Supply Company of 
Atlanta, Ga. sueceeding Walter Mc- 
Donald, deceased. 


Joe E. Shaw has been transferred 
from night superintendent at Caro- 
lina Cotton and Woolen Mills Com- 
pany, Draper, NN. to. overseer 

G. Ri Cook has heen appointed 
night overseer of weaving and as- 
sistant superintendent at night al 
the plant of Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mills Company, Draper, 
N. 


J. KR. Brandon has resigned his po- 
sition with the Exposition Cotton 
Mill, Atlanta, Ga. and accepted a 
position with the Georgia Textile 
School, Atlanta, as instructor in 
weaving and designing. 


Thomas C. Leak, president and 
treasurer of Roberdel Manufactur- 
ing Conmrpany, Rockingham, N, C., was 
married recentiv to Miss Mary Led- 
better Dockery, the marriage taking 
place at the home of the bride's pa- 
rents at Rockingham. 


J. H. Goines has resigned as card- 
er at the French Broad Manufac- 
turing Conrpany, Asheville, N. C., and 
is now located at 152 Cleveland 
street, Spartanburg, 8. ©. 


E. L. Lassiter has Pfesigned as 
overseer of carding at the Eno Mills, 
Hillsboro, N. C., to accept a similar 
position at the Kinston (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 


W. E. Maddox has accepted the po- 
sition of carder and spinner at the 
Marcello Cotton Mills, Eufaula, Ala. 


H. H. West of Monroe, N. C., has 
accepted the position of master me- 
chanie at the Millen (Ga.) Milis. 


Ed. West is now filling position os 
assistant master mechanic at Millen, 
(ra. 


Thos. W. Harvey, manager of the 
L. H. Gilmer Co. (Millen Mills) ex- 
pects to 6 his family from 
Wadesboro, _ this week. 


With the Sick. 


Glyde C. Cobb, superintendent of 
the Ella Manufacturing Company 
and the Katherine Mills at Shelby, 
N. C.. has been tll for six weeks at 
the Charlotte Sanatorium but is now 
rapidly improving. 

Rogers W. Davis, Southern repre- 
sentative of the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
underwent an operation at the 
Charlotte Sanatorium last Tuesday 
which was very successful and is 
doing finely. He expects to be con- 
fined to the hospital about [two 
weeks. 

| W. Kelly, superintendent of the 
Pelzer (S. C.) Mills has recovered 
from a very severe attack of influ- 
enza. 


ALBAN Y GREASE 


‘elebrates its 50th anniversary. During the past half 
century Albany Grease has alwavs given textile mills 
mn lubrication service of the highest type It has 
proven its efficiency and economy in lubricating 
eards. combers, drawing frames, looms. spinners 
twisters. line shafting, motors, etc., in many mills 
Write for samples 


ALBANY LUBRICATING COMPANY 


708-10 St.. New York 


| 


LOOM-LUBRIK TWISTER RING GREASE 


MICO GREASE SIZE 


MASURY-YOUNG COMPANY 
60 Years in Business BOSTON, MASS. 
Disinfectants, Apron Oil, Greases, etc. 


NON-FLUID OIL 


United Chemical Products Corporation 


Importers, Exporters and 
Manufacturers 


York and Colgate Streets, Jersey City, N. J. 


SULPHUR COLORS 


Acid Colors Turkey Red Oil 
Direct Colors U. C. Tallow, 98% fats 
Basic Colors U. S. Special Size 
Hosiery Softener 
Soluble Oils, Textile Soaps, Gums, etc., for Weighting, 
Softening, Finishing and Waterproofing all Fabrics. 


Write for Samples and Quotations 
Southern Representative: 
R. T. GRANT, 198 West Peachtree St., Atianta, Ga. 


An Unusual Roving Can—The 
LAMINAR, made of Vul-Cot Fibre 


LAMINAR receptacles are made of an extra 
high grade of vulcanized cotton fibre, known as 
Vul-Cot. 


They will not dent, crack or split in ordinary 
use. ‘They will not rust or corrode, nor will the 
ricterial weaken with time. 

Write for Bulletin, samples or materials and 
pr.ces. 

VUL-COT Fibre, the material of which these 
curable LAMINAR receptacles are made, is used 
extensively as electrical insulation, mechanical 
parts, etc. It is economical. Every manufacturer 
should know-its merits. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Sole Proprictors and Manufacturers 
New England Dept. 

12 Pearl St., Boston. Mass. 
Cc. C. Bell, Vice President 
Res. Manager 
Head Office and Factories, 

Wilmington, Del. 


4 
‘ 
‘ 


Smooth 
as a Fish 


Sound 
as a Bell 


DIRECT 
Amanil Fast Yellow FF 
Amanil Brown RC 


Amanil Fast Grey BR 
Amanil Geranine BB 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, Inc. 


80 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Factories: Harrison, New Jersey Nyack, New York 


Olive Drab Combinations 


SULPHUR 
Sulphur Yellow R 
Sulphur Yellow Brown GG 
Sulphur Green 3 B 


Sulphur Balck RN 


Alizarine Navy Blue G 
NAVY BLUE Alizarine Navy Blue R 


New England Office; 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Amacid Fast Yellow R 


ACID CHROME 
Alizarme Yellow 3@ 
Amacid Fast Brown G Alizarine Brown G 
Amacid Cloth Red B Amacid Chrome Red BB 


Amacid Blue Black BN Alizarine Blue Black BR 
ANTHRAQUINONE VAT—Amanil Vat Olive G 


Southern Office; Danville, Virginia 
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Gastonia, N. C.—The Pinkney Mills 


paid their recent quarterly divi- 
dend in Liberty Bonds, War Savings 
Stamps and Thrift Stamps. 

Huntsville, Ala—The Aodingedon 
Mills are reported to have filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, 
listing assets of $1,500.000 and liabil- 
ities of about $2,000,000. Walter L. 
Wellman, a stockholder of the West 
Huntsville Cotton Mill, has been ap- 
pointed receiver. The failure of the 
company is due to the suspension 
of operations caused by the influ- 
enza epidemic. The company is 
just completing a 175x105 foot addi- 
tion to its plant to be used for the 
twisting department. The mills 
manufacture ducks, drills and osna- 
burgs, and have 28,080 ring spin- 
dies and 476 looms. 


Little More Cotton Goods for the 
Government. 


Washington, Nov. 11.—Secrelary 
Winston Adams of the National 
Council of Cotton Manufacturers is- 
sued the following statement this 
afternoon: 

“The war service committee has 
learned from the war department 
that in all probability there will be 
little if any more buying of cotton 
goods for army purposes. 

“It is very desirable to decrease 
as rapidly as possible the economy 
waste caused by the production of 
goods suited only for war. 

“In order to accomplish this re- 
sult. the government will co-operate 
with the industry in facilitating the 
return of machinery to the produc- 
tion of commercial materials. 

“Any such matters should be taken 
up with the procurement sections, 
cotton goods branch, clothing and 
equipage division.” 


Organization of Woonsocket Ma- 
chine and Press Co., Ine.., 


Completed. 


One of the largest transfers that 
has been consummated in recent 
years took place in Boston, Mass., 
on Monday the iith instant, when 
the final papers and transfer of the 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Com- 
pany was made to the Woonsocket 
Machine & Press Company, Inc., of 
Rhode Island. 

This transfer imeluded all 
with the 
patterns, patents and good will, in- 
cluding all machinery and equip- 
ment used by the present concern 
in the manufacture of the textile 
machinery. Also all the machinery 
finished and in process, raw mate- 
rial and supplies, were purchased 
by the Woonsocket Machine & Press 
Company, Inc.. and final papers were 
passed, thereby consummating one 
of the larges! textile deals that has 
taken place in years. 

At a meeting held at the office of 
the Fales & Jenks Machine UCom- 
pany, Pawtucket, R. L, on Saturday, 
the 9th instant, the following offi- 


cers of the new Woonsocket Ma- 
chine & Press Company, Inc. were 
elected: 

Herbert G. Beede, 
president; J. Richmond Fales, 
Barrington, Mass., vice president; 
EK. H. Rathbun, Woonsocket, R. 
treasurer; Robert R. Jenks, Paw- 
tucket, R. L, assistant treasurer and 
secretary. 

These with the following will con- 
stitube the board of directors: Wal- 
ter H. Langshaw, New Bedford, 
Mass.;: Frederic W. Easton, Paw- 
tucket, R. L.; Geo. E. Trowbridge, 
Whitenville, Mass.; John H. Mayes, 
Charlotte, N. C.; LeRoy Fales, Bar- 
rington, Mass. 

The new owners are experienced 
textile machinery men and the new 
company will be closely allied with 
the Fales & Jenks Machine Com- 
pany of Pawtucket, R. I. This will 
enable both of these companies to 
furnish a complete equipment for 
a cotton mill—the Woonsocket Ma- 
chine & Press Company, Inc., man- 
ufacturing picking, cards, drawing 
and roving frames. and the Fales & 
Jenks Machine Company, manufac- 


Pawtucket, R. 


Luring spinning and twisting. 

These concerns will be represent- 
ed in the South by Mr. J. H. Mayes, 
their Southern agent, who has rep- 
resented them for the past ten 
years, together with Baston & Burn- 
ham Machine Company, T. C. Ent- 
wistle Company and John Hether- 
ington & Sons, Limited, Manchester, 
England. 

All unfilled contracts of the 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Com- 
pany will be taken care of by the 
new company, as the plant has not 
shut down and is turned over to the 
new company a running concern. 

This reorganization means much 
to the textile industry as it strength- 
ens and makes secure one of the 
largest builders of textile machin- 
ery. 


No Chemically Treated Underwear 
for Troops. 

Washington, Nov. 4.—The recent 
announcement that the War Depart- 
ment was furnishing troops abroad 
with chemically treated underwear 
was denied here today. It was 
learned, however, that experiments 


K. S. DRAPER 


Landscape Architect and City Planner 
505-506 Trust Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICE IN 
—Laying out New Mill Villages 
—Improving Old Mill Villages 
—Beautifying Mill Grounds and Mill Villages 


lands | 


AT THIS! 


Belting.’’ 


weeks. 


EXTRA SERVICE. 


CHARLOTTE 


Clean Quality 


Extra Service 


One of the largest Leather 
belting consumers in the South came into our 
factory last week and said: 

‘‘l am surprised: at the size and up-to-date 
equipment you people have for making Leather 


He won’t know our place if he sees it in a few 
We are doubling our capacity to take 
care of our orders for Textile Mills, Lumber Mills, 
Woodworking Factories, 
and Government Plants of all deseription. 

We help to pull all the machinery to fill Gov- 
crnment orders and win the war. 


Write or wire us for CLEAN QUALITY and 


Charlotte Leather Belting Company 


and 


Railroads, Cement Mills 


CHICAG J 


have been conducted along these 
lins but so far nothing has been 
found that was practicable. Some- 


time ago, members of the Highway 
State University asked permission of 
the War Department to send our 
soldiers underwear that had been 
chemically treated and permission 
to do so was granted by the War 
Department. Outside of this, so far 
as can be learned here, no other 
chemically treated underwear has 
been sent to soldiers. 


Atlanta, Ga—At the conclusion of 
the Cotton Advisory Marketing 
Board's meeting held at the State 
capital, resolutions were passed to 
the effect that the War Industries 
Board would no longer be needed as 
a War measure, as soon as the ar- 
mistice now pending was concluded, 
and that the board should be abol- 
ished immediately at the conclusion 
of hostilities were passed unani- 
mously. Formal resolutions drawn 
and presented by a committee nam- 
de al the morning session, urging 
the farmers of the South to unite 
with the merchants, bankers and 
business men generally for the pur- 
pose of withholding from sale all 
cotton until a price can be obtained 
to cover the cost of production and 
provide a reasonable profit were also 
adopted. The resolutions urge that 
when such a price is obtainable, cot- 
ton only be sold to meet pressing 
obligations and whenever possible 
money be borrowed to meet these 
obligations instead. The Federal 
Reserve Banks are asked to be as 
lenient as possible in rediscounting 
notes. secured by cotton. The part 
that the War Industries Board has 
played in the decline of the cotton 
market was the subject of unfavor- 
able comment from the majority of 
the speakers. 


Cost of Picking Cotton. 


Figures have been quoted recently 
showing the costs of picking cotton 
in the various States. For some 30 
or 40 years the average price paid 
for picking 100 pounds of seed cotton 
has been 50 or 60 cents. The fig- 
ures gathered this year by the De- 
partment? of Agriculture shaw the 
following prices: North Carolina, 
$1.18: South Carolina, 99c; Georgia, 
$1.05: Florida. $1.34; Alabama, 92c; 
Mississippi, 96c; -Louisana, $1.04; 
Texas, $1.25; Arkansas, $1.28; Ten- 
né@sec, $1.31: Oklahoma, $1.57; Cal- 
fornia, $2. 


Carhartt Mill No. 2. 


Rock Hill, 8S. C. 


J. C. Bransom,........ Superintendent 
T. N. Reeves..... Carder and Spinner 
E. L. Bennefield........ Cloth Room 
J. BE. Harper....... Master Mechanic 


One change of apparel for all the 
troops now engaged in the war rep- 
resents more than a billion bales of 
cotton, 
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Dyestuff Expansion. 


The marked expansion of one of 
the younger factors in the American 
dyestuff industry is increasingly 
evident in the appointment by the 
Dicks, David Co., Inc., New York, of 
sales agents or managers in various 
paris of the country. The latest ac- 
cession to the sales force is Charles 
R, LaRose, New England agent, with 
headquarters at 10 High street, Bos- 
ton. Mr. LaRose was formerly agent 
for the National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., in Rhode Island. It will also 
be recalled that this company lately 
opened offices at Charlotte, N. C., 
appointing B. R. Dabbs, also former- 
ly with the National, as its Southern 
manager. George W. Watson, a 
dyer of many years’ experience, is 
the assistant of Mr. Dabbs. An ad- 
ditional factor making for. greater 
efficiency was the recent entrance 
of A. G. Bruinier, formerly president 
of the Kalle Chemical & Color Co., 
Inc., into the firm as vice president 
of the Dicks, David Co. He is now 
active in the management of the 
corporation. 


It also has been recently announc- 
ed that the above company has been 
appointed exclusive distributor for 
the produets of the Holland (Mich.) 
Aniline Company. These products 
are handled in addition to those of 
the Reliance Aniline & Chemical Co. 
and of the Dicks, David & Heller 
Company. They embrace a wide 


range of colors, and the company 


offers a comprehensive service with 
laboratory assistance to interested 
parties.—Textile World Journal. 


ENGINEERS PLANNING POWER 
TRANSMISSIONS 


Secure Data 
“MORSE” 


and Estimates of 
DRIVES. Save Con- 
struction, Space, Light, Fuel. Pro- 
ducing More With Less. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


DAVID BROWN CO. 


WELD BOBBIN AND SPOOL COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS., U.S.A. 
MANUPACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 


Bobbins, Spools,’ Shuttles 


For Cotton, Woolen, Silk, Knitting 
and Carpet Mills 


We make a specialty of 


Hand Threading and Woolen 
Shuttles. Enameled Bobbins 
and all kinds of Bobbins and 
Spools with Grass or Tin 
Re-inforcements. 


— 


Write for quotations 
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| Have You Spanish Influenza 


in your Mill Village? 
A Large Proportion is due to 
Your Drinking System 


Why not play safe 
and install 


PURO FOUNTAINS 


Puro Prevents 
Spread of Disease 
We have facts about the 
contamination from un- 
sanitary drinking foun- 

tains—ask us about it. 


PURO is absolutely the most 


sanitary—lips cannot touch the 


buble. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Haydenville, Mass. 


E. 8S. PLAYER, Southern Agent, Greenville, 5. C. 


\ 


“LEATHEROID” 


“Leatheroid” No. 2 Steel-Clad 
Factory Car 


Buy “Leatheroid” 
Cars, Boxes, etc. 
Sold by Southern Mill 
Houses 
ROGERS FIBRE CO. 
Leatheroid Sales Division 


1024 Filbert Street 


Roving Cans, 


Supply 


Lineshaft Drives 


iv EVERY mill, factory and shop in the United States 


had this 98% efficient drive instead of power- 
wasting, slipping, leather belt drives, think how much their 
production would increase. 

And increased production is just what our country needs today. 
Heed this statement. Write for our 128 page Data Book No. 125 and figure 


out for yourself how Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives can turn your present 
power waste into profits. 


The book is free to those who want facts on the efficient tramsmission 
ofpower. Write today. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Branches in Principal Cities 


LINK-BELT 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Draft Cancellations to Reduce Gov- 
ernment Needs. 


Washington.—The cancellation of 
all draft calls and the release of 
those men not already actually in 
the military service, which was of- 
ficially announced yesterday by the 
Secretary of War, will tend to ma- 
terially relieve the situation as to 
raw materials for civilian use, par- 
licularly textiles, leather, etc. 

The Quartermaster’s Department 
in its purchases has been providing 
for an army of 5.000000 men and 
now that it is apparent that this 
number will not be required with 
probabilities that a large number of 
those already in the service will be 
mustered out in the near future it 
is obvious that the Government will 
materially iis purchases of 
clothing and equipment. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE 


What shuttle you put 
into the looms has a great 
deal to do in determining 


lassen 


the percent- 
age of pro- 
duction and 
quaiity§ of 
cloth that 
comes 
out 


“Reshuttle 
with 
Shambows" 


Address 
SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO. 
WOONSOCKET, R. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. an! 7 reas. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING° ~ 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, Empire Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


- 
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SELF-BALANCING BASKETS 
26 to 72 Inches. 


Tolhurst 
EX TRACTORS 


TEXTILES 


SPECIAL CATALOG 


Tolhurst Machine Works 


Troy, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


FRED H. WHITE, Realty Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


He Maims as Many Men 
as the Kaiser— 


Uld fashioned _ set 
screws have no place 
in the modern shop. 
Lhrow -these little 
devils out of your 


plant. 


Allen Safety Set Screws 
Make Shops _ Safe for the Workers 


They have no projecting heads and are flush with 
the surface when screwed into place. They put an 

tv all troubles of broken heads and drilling or 
ch pp og out mushroomed screws 


Alen Sorews ure made from high test steel bars. 
All s aes from 4 to 1% In, furnished. 
Vie ll ghidly sed you free samples which you can 


put to any strength test you want—the test will 
oO Vice Jou that while you may have seen screws 
that ‘ooked like Allen Serews, you have never seen 
uny wth ther strength and pressure resisting 
quel t 


Write for Circular No. 10 and free samples. 


The Allen Mfg. Co., 135 Sheldon St.. Hartford, Conn. 


People’s Life Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 173 Princess St., Manchester, Eng. 


Service Work in a Small Plant. 
(By Mary L. Morris, Former Mana- 

ger of Service Department, Con- 

necticut Mills Company, before 

National Cotton Manufacturers 

Convention.) 

In a big plant in Pennsylvania 
there is kept in the vault a book. 
This book is a record of the em- 
ployees, kept sixty years ago by the 
iron master who started the fur- 
nace. He had twenty men employ- 
ed; they stayed with him until ihey 
died or were pensioned, and some 
Of their descendants still work in 
the plant. That iron master’s labor 
turnover was zero, and why? The 
records in the book tell. The mar- 
riages and deaths, the births, and 
christenings, to whom he lent 
money, and why and how he helped 
them out of their little troubles and 
sickness, all show the close com- 
panionship and understanding thal 
existed between the master and his 
men. 

The capitalist today cannot get in 
personal touch with his ten thou- 
sand employees. The manufactur- 
ing world is beginning to realize 
that the human factor is an impor- 
tant. and neglected element, to be 
studied and dealt with In a acw 
spirit: This human factor was first 
brought into the plant under the 
name of welfare. Today the rame 
welfare is.falling into disuse with, 
let us hope, the abuses thal went 
with it. The employment! service 
department has come to take its 
place, and with this the working 
world. has at last found a commpn 
denominater that they can sav. is 
true “welfare work.” In other 
words, such a department stands to 
a plant in the relation that srxty 
years ago the master did to his 
twenty men, 

The department consists of three 
divisions. Employment, which is the 
turnstile into and out of the mull, 
where an expert studies the man 
and fits him to the job tha’ he can 
best fill. The second division is the 
social service department, whose 
chief aim is to aid in preserving the 
efficieney of the individual. This 
frequently takes the expert into the 
home of the employee, which makes 
for the human tie that in return 
binds the group together in loyalty. 
The third is the medical division. 
Here the employee is examined 
when he first comes in, not to throw 
him out if he is physically uniil, 
but to assist him to overcome de- 
fects and to place him in the kind 
of work for which he is best suited 
physically. 

Given maehinery, men, and ma- 
terials, the greatest of these is men 
and the hardest to replace, there- 
fore, the most important to keep 
stable and in good working condi- 
tion, Yet it has not been very long 
since the manufacturer realized it 
was good business to have a pur- 
chasing agent for labor and a hu- 
man engineer to keep his workmen 
in running order the same as he has 
for his machinery. If your plant is 
large, it is absolutely necessary to 
have a service department if you 
wish to run it on an efficient basis. 
It is this personal knowledge and 
friendship with the employees that 
tends to make a small labor turn- 
over. The person who, today, is pul 
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in charge of an employment service 
department, whether in a small 
plant or a large one, must have cer- 
tain qualifications, without which 
the best purpose of the work will be 
defeated. This person must be able 
thoroughiy to “understand the 
workman's point of view and then 
interpret it to the management.” He 
must be able to promote and keep 
friendly relations between the em- 
ployer and employee, who by tradi- 
tion are supposed to be at the oppo- 
site ends of the poles. 

The service manager will listen to 
the operative’s story of a grievance, 
or injustice, or wrong pay. He will 
not take sides, though it is rarely 
necessary, for, after. the person has 
talked out his grievance and listen- 
ed to a little advice, he generally 
finds that he has no trouble. To 
handie these cases calls for much 
tact, for here is where you stand to 
antagonize the overseer if the case 
is not properly handled. This is an 
important part of the work, for a 
small gfrevance left te smoulder 
makes a martyr, and a martyr soon 
has a following. 

The records kept in the employ- 
ment office gives you a line on your 
plant that no other department 
does. As some one has aptly said, 
this department has its fingers on 
the pulse of the mill, and it is a 
very interesting pulse to feel. 

After the foremen or overseers 
have been to you with some of their 
troubles. whether personal, or re- 
lating to the work, and you have 
met them in the right way, they 
see that you and your department 
are not in the mill to spy on them 
or cause them more trouble, and 
they meet you on friendly terms. 

The medical department very soon 
has its full clinic. An employee 
finds he can get relief from small 
ailments, and go back to his work 
instead of losing part of a day. 

The social service worker does as 
much towards keeping a permanent 
force as aftty one else, especially 
among your foreign employees. 
Many of the men have fannilies on 
the other side, and it makes their 
lives here unnatural ones, with the 
eonsequent evils. Many of the girls 
are here with only a brother or fa- 
ther and get into trouble in many 
ways for lack of advice or control. 
So many of our foreigners get into 
the courts, and mostly through ig- 
norance. After you have won the 
confidence of the people they will 
come to you instead of rushing into 
court, and many cases can be set- 
tled by the service manager. When 
a foreigner once trusts you, his con- 
fidence is as that of a child, and he 
will abide by your advice, 

The keeping of records and look- 
ing up of absentees is an important 
part of service work. This gives 
you one of the best lines on an em- 
ployee, and also gives you a chance 
to go into his home. To analyze 
the reasons for absences and to com- 
pare one department with another, 
tells you many things that are help- 
ful. The reeords of the hospital, 
when analyzed, frequently show up 
lack of safeguards or strain ‘n work, 

If there are any weaknesses in a 
mill the records of the service de- 
partment will find them out. Such 
a department will also assist in cor- 
recling the weaknesses. In a mill 
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on account of her ability to read 
character, which is absolutely es- 
sential in an interviewer of em- 
ployees. The duties of the employ- 
ment manager are to mterview and 
take the history of all new em- 
ployees, to keep all records of the 
department, which will include a 
record of pay earned and time lost 
by each employee. Also he must 
assist in securing help. 

In the medical department, there 
should be a trained nurse in the firs! 
aid room, with an assistant who 
ean do first aid and take charge of 
the hospital if the nurse goes out to 
advise with the family of an em- 
ployee, about sickness. The assist- 


tance are sent to this office. This 
force keeps the health of the mill 
well taken care of. 


The service manager does the so- 
cial service work, figures the labor 
turnover, makes comparative tables 
of absentees, and does the visiting 
in special cases: the regular visit- 
ing absentees, unless too heavy, can 
be handled by the hospital force. 


The chances for betterment work 
by this department are many, in- 
cluding night school, mothers’ clubs, 
day nursery, play grounds and rec- 
reational activities, but they are the 
by-products of the work and not 
the essentials. 


figures made public here by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, 

Slight Increase in Cotton Goods 

Exports. 

Total manufactures of cotton ex- 
ported during September, 1918; ,were 
only slightly higher in value than 
were those of September last year, 
being $13,365,945 for September this 
year as against $13,103,450 for the 
same month last year. 

Duck. 

Unbleached duck exported during 
September, 1918, was 376,137 yards 
valued at $495,908 as compared with 
614.854 vards valued at $272,783 ex- 
ported during September, 1917. 


September. 1918, was 865,073 yards 
valued at $662,160 as compared with 
802,130 yards valued at $351,448 ex- 
ported during September, 1917. 
Unbleached Goods. 

All other cloths divided in the 
bureau's compilation into two class- 
es, bleached and unbleached: un- 
bleached exported during . Septem- 
ber, 1918, was 4,331,626 yards valued 
at $793,849 as compared with 8,915,- 
761 yards valued at $959,352 ex- 
ported during September, 1917. 

Bleached. 

Bleached cloths exported during 
September, 1918, was 5,445,326 yards 
valued at $1,235,216 as compared 
with 12,311,040 yards valued at #,- 


Providence, R. I. 


Crompton Knowles Loom Works 


Worcester, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paterson, N. J. 


FROM THE FACTORY OF THIS COMPANY 
COME THE MOST ADVANCED MACHINERY 
FOR PRODUCING WOVEN FABRICS 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. {7 
: 1203 COMMERCIAL BANK BLDG. CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 
W. M. FAILOR, Manager 
. MIKAH TALLOW SWISS GUM GEO. WITHERSPOON, Salesman 
COMBINATION B Factory and Works: 
59th St. and llth Avenue, New York City | 
of from five hundred to seven hun- ant should also keep the records of Cotton Goods Exported. Bleached duck exported during 
dred employees an employment the hospital and on days of the doc- oe September, 1918, was 398,001 yards | 
service department could be main- 4or’s clinic she should get the pa- Washington. — Unmanufactured valued at $37,036 as compared with . 
tained with the force here outlined. tients from the department so that cotton exported from the United 153,106 yards valued at $67,653 ex- 
The service manager, who could be the least possible time is lost from States during September, 1918, to- ported during September, 1917. | 
either a man or woman: the per- work in the mill. The services of a talled 366,375 bales, weighing 187,- Colored duck exported during | 
sonality, ability and training being doctor are necessary for examining 735,797 pounds and valued at $62,- September, 1918, was 90,845 yards | 
the important factors. Under the new patients (this requires about 081,966 as compared with 454,047 valued at $29,216 as compared with 
manager, would work the employ-— an hour twice a week) and for hold- bales weighing 236,886,001 pounds 34,170 yards valued at $10,712 ex- | 
ment manager, either man or wom- ing an hour's clinie three times a valued at $59,517,408 exported dur- ported during September, 1917. 1 
an. though a woman is preferable, week. Accident cases of any impor- ing September, 1917, according to Total duck cloth exported during 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES—ALEXANDER & GARSED 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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lours, Dextrines, 


— 


Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, 
hina 


R. P. GIBSON, South Carolina Agent, Greenville, s. C. 


SIZINGS, OILS, FINISHINGS, SOFTENINGS, FILLING AND WEIGHTING of YARNS, FABRICS 
and RAW STOCK. Also HOSIERY FINISHING and BLEACHINGS 


Sizing, Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olls, Gums, Glues, Gum Araboi, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishin 
Heavy Size, Sago and Tapioca 
Biuve, Bone, Grease, Magnesium. 
ane eee, COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 

U 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make 
‘finest weaving and will hold the fly.” 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices: 100 William Street, New York. 


SOUTHERN AGENT: CAMERON MacRAE, Concord, N. C. 


Ready -made 
Clay, Soluble 


the 
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Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GUY L. MELCHOR, Ga., Ala. and Tenn, Agent. Atlanta, Ga 


571,586 exported during September, 
1917. 

Printed and Dyed Cloths. 
Colored cloths exported were: 
Printed exported during Septem- 

ber, 1918, totalled 950,035 yards val- 
ued af $1,568,590 as compared with 
17,669,032 yards valued at $1,828,082 
exported during September, 1917. 

Dyed in the piece exported dur- 
ing September, 1918, totalled 8,721,- 
912 yards valued at $2,176, 976 as 
compared with 12,861,703 yards val- 
ued at $1,835,971 exported during 
September, 1917. 

Dyed in the yarn exported dur- 
ing September, 1917, totalled 6,886,- 
363 yards valued at $1,607,637 as 
compared with 12,531,933 yards val- 
ued -at $1,697,230 exported during 
September, 1917. 

Total cloths exported during Sep- 
tember. 1918, reached 35,200,335 
yards valued at $8,044,428 as com- 
pared with 65,091,599 yards valued 
at $8,243,369 exported during Sep- 
tember, 1917. 


Knit goods wearing apparel ex- 
ported during September, 1918, was 
valued at $1,136,162 as compared 
with $1,127,333 exported during Sep- 
tember, 1917. 

Yarn exported during September, 
1918, was valued at $685,305 as com- 
pared with exports in September, 
1917, valued at $659,878. 

Hosiery exports during Septem- 
ber, 1918, were valued at $781,837 as 
compared with exports during Sep- 


tember, 1917, valued at $97,774. 
All other exports of manufactures 


of cotton during September, 1918, 


were valued at $69,865, as compared 
with exports during September, 
1917, valued at $37,563. 

James Oates has resigned as card- 
er and spinner at the Marcello Mills, 


Eufaula, Ala., to accept a similar po-. 


sition at the Tennelle Yarn 


Mills. 


‘Ga.) 


4. R. Stott Dead. 

We regret very much to learn of 
the death of J. R. Stott, superintend- 
ent of the Poulan (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 
His death was caused by typhoid 
fever. He had been superintendent 
of the Poulan Mills for many years 
and was very highly regarded. 


Belting is now manufactured in 
Japan in quantities large enough to 
supply local needs. The new prices 
of domestically made belting will 
discourage all foreign competition 
for thrs trade. 


Motor boating for pleasure has 
been prohibited in Denmark, proh- 
ably until the close of the war. on 
account of the shortage of gasuline. 


A 12-inch gun disposes of half a 
bale of cotton with every shot fired. 


Large army trucks are being op- 
erated by women drivers in Detroit. 


TAPE 


OUR TAPES ARE ENDORSED BY MACHIN- 
ERY EXPERTS. They know their quality and 
they know their scientific structure. 
trials by practically all machinery makers have 
demonstrated that they have no superior. 


D RIVES Barber Munibineaied th Lowell, Mass. 


SPINNING TAPE SPECIALISTS 


Exhaustive 


We Are The Only Flyer Presser Manufacturers 
In The South 
Our Flyers are made of the best Norway Iron 
Quality and Workmanship Guaranteed 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


W. H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. W. H. Hutchins, V.-Pres and Sect’y 


Firth Vacuum Specialties 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 
Floor Sweeping, Card Stripping and Cleaning, General Machinery Cleaning 
BY VACUUM 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES 


WILLIAM FIRTH 


200 Devonshire Street BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturers 


CASTOR OIL, SOLUBLE OIL, BLEACHING OIL, TURKEY RED OIL, 
SNOWFLAKE, SOLUBLE GREASE 
FLAXHORN, ALPHA SODA, OLEINE 
B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE, SOLUBLE WAX 
BLEACHERS BLUE 


Works and Office Atlantic, Mass. 


Tops Reclothed 


Lickerins Rewound 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
_ Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, 8. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Want Advertisements. 
If you are needing men for any 


position or have second hand ma- 
chinery, ete., to seil the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin affords the best medium for 
advertising the fact. 
Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills and show results. 


Boss Dyer Wanted. 

Wanted at once, first class 
boss dyer for cotton piece goods. 
Must be well up on mineral 
khaki and sulphur dyeing, most- 
ly government work. Give age, 
experience, references, salary ex- 
pected and state how soon could 
come. Nothing but a first class 
man need apply. Address 
“Quick,” care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
especially solicited. No misleading 
indneements made to secure 
hnsiness. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal. conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington. D. C. 


Canada’s total trade for the first 
four months of 1918 suffered a loss 
of $198,812,079 over the correspond- 
ing period last year, the figures be- 


Tom McEntire Exercised in Realty 
Building. 

T. M. McEntire, president and su- 
perintendent of the Lloyd Cotton 
Mills, Mariposa, N. C., and former 
president of the Southern Textile 
Association took a considerable 
amount of exercise in the Realty 
Building, Charlotte, N. C., last Tues- 
day. 

He was in Charlotte on business 
Tuesday morning and as is the habit 
of most superintendents and over- 
seers set out for the Textile Bulle- 
tin office for a chat with us. 

He got off the elevator at the 
sixth floor of the Realty Building 
and headed for our office but found 
on the door the sign, “Dicks, David 
Co., Inc.” 

He scratched his head awhile and 
then decided that he was on the 
wrong floor and began to climb and 
look on each floor until he reached 
the twelfth floor and would prob- 
ably have gone out on the roof if 
the trap dor had not been locked. 

He descended on the elevator and 
looking upon the register, saw that 
we were listed as room 609, our 
name having not yet been erased 
on the directory. Up again he went 
onl yto find Dicks, David & Co., Inc., 
on the door and then he climbed 
some more stairs until finally out of 
breath and sufficiently exercised he 
sat down and soratched his head and 
remembered that we had moved to 
39 South Church street. He was 
too tired to talk much when he 
found us and, anyhow, we can not 
print what he said. 


The way the allies are charging it 
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CLEAN WITH FELTON’S 


FELTON’S BRUSHES ARE NOTED FOR LONG WEAR 


> 


(acd D. D. FELTON BRUSH Co. 


5. A. FELTON & SON CO.., 
Manchester, N. H. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


MACHINERY 


LINKING WARPERS 
RALLING ATTACHMENTS 
WARPER SUPPLIES BEAMERS 

WARP DYEING MACHINES 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
MACHINERY DEPARTMENT GASTONIA, N. C 


SPECIALTIES 


BALLING WARPERS 
BEAMING WARPERS 


Spindle Tape’ 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Ine. 


Manufacturer 


ND 


Bandings 


Hunting Park Ave. and Marshall St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Mark of Huntington & 
Sterling Value Guerry 
in Electrical GREENVILLE 


ing  $702,748,065 and $904,560,144 from day to day that Hinderburg Work. a 
respectively. line has developed into a live wire. 
The IMPERIAL OVERHAULERS 
ason 
Box 93, Greenville, 8. C. 
Prompt and efficient service. Will overhaul, remove and re- Brushes 
pair all parts of worn or broken Textile Machinery. Expert 
mechanics and shop equipment good. Last Longer 


Specialties—Reclothe Cards and Balance Flyers 


Write for further information and reference. 


Mason Brush Works 


Worcester, Mass. 


looms for sale. 


Cotton Mill For Sale 


Mill of 8000 spindles and 250 
Millis now being 
operated upon a very profitable 
basis but largest stockholder and 
manager has entered government 


work and plant can be purchased. 


Address “Cotton Mill” care of Southern Textile Bulletin 


T. C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


Established 1886—Incorporated 1901 
F. B. KENNEY, PRESIDENT LOWELL, MASS. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE, J. H. MAYES, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ONE GIRL will easily run four or five ENTWISTLE BEAM WARPERS 


BECAUSE troubles that cause frequent stoppage of other machines 
have béen eliminated in the ENTWISTLE. 


FOR INSTANCE, there is no trouble due to slack ends, dropped ends 
or failure of top motion, or to excessive tenisxn or to 
“doubles,” etc., etc. 


Send for Our Catalogue on 


DOUBLING MACHINES 
EXPANSION COMBS 
CREELS 

CARD GRINDERS 


BALL WARPERS 
BEAM WARPERS 
BEAMING MACHINES 
BALLING MACHINES 
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Cotton 


Goole 


New York.—During the past week 
peace news has  oyershadowed 
everything else im the cotton goods 
market, 

Merchants preferred to do as lit- 
tle as possible in either buying or 
selling. Producers look for large 
demands and in many cases they 
predict high pirces. Consumers, 
large and small, are hesitating and 
want lower prices. 

A misleading statement was re- 
cently issued from Washington to 
the effect that cancellataons of goods 
were not taking place. It may be 
that the distinetion is made here in 
the use of the word. The Govern- 
ment does not cancel, and, strictly 
speaking, it could not do so with- 
out violating the law it must up- 
hold. Bnht the Government has 
ceased buying goods or taking them 
in with the speed of war times. On 
the day that the Government sent 
out a notice about eancellations, 
agents in this market received no- 
tices from their mills that the Gov- 
ernment did not want some goods 
it had ordered. And the Board of 
Review is already cutting down or- 
ders, a fact that has been publish- 
ed in these columns and in the col- 
umns of the “Official Bulletin.” 

Prudent manufacturers and mer- 
chants will not be misled at this 
time into thinking that a revision of 
contarcts in hand will’ not be nec- 
essary or that the Government will 
go on buying at the rate of war 
times since an armistice has been 
signed that is a virtual uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

Nothing is lost by looking a fact 
in the face and preparing for its 
normal results. The cotton goods 
trade is in far better shape to begin 
a readjustment to peace conditions 
than it was to meet war conditions 
that loomed up in July of 1917. Civ- 
ilian stocks in first hands are gen- 
erally light and many of the largest 
distributers of the country have 
been pulling in for three months. 
Some of the largest retailing houses 
will go out of this season with very 
clean stocks. and lest there may be 
doubt of it, they have already begun 
to offer goods at very attractive 
figures, and have cautioned their 


buyers very strictly against mak- 
ing new commitments. 

All buyers of goods outside of 
Government channels are hesitat- 
ing. Many are still trying to cut 
down obligations to receive goods 
that are overdue. Brokers are find- 
ing that mills are quite willing to- 
receive cancellations from some 
firms but are not willing to pay 
brokerages on sales consummated 
as to entry but not as to delivery. 
In commission houses and mill agen- 
cies there is very little disposition 
to seek business except on those 
lines that must be ordered ahead if 
they are to be produced for sea- 
sonable delivery. 

The idea prevails that there is to 
be a huge export business since an 
armistice has been signed and new 
and old exporters are‘trying to pre- 
pare for it. There is a great deal 
of uncertainty in this direction 
growing out of foreign credits, and 
foreign shipments under the con- 
trol of the War Trade Board. 

A big mill factor, who was in the 
city early this week, spoke very 
bullishly, saying that a 10 per cent 
increase in wages was inevitable 
and that an eight-hour day might 
be made effective. This, he said, 
meant higher prices. [It is to be 
wondered whether, with the sign- 
ing of an armistice by Germany, this 
man’s convictions remain the same. 


General Gets in Wrong. 


When General O'Neill, of Allen- 
town, first went to Spartanburg, 8. 
C.. his train was three hours late. 
The negro escort appointed to re- 
ceive him at the station had been 
dismissed. The general walked. 
Presently he was accosted by a sen- 
iry. 

“Who is you?” | 

“General O'Neill.” 

“Well, you cut the buck and go 
up there to headquarters to beat de 
debil and see my captain and ex- 
plain yosself. We'se been waitin’ 
three hours fer you.”—Ex. 

If a woman admits that she snores 
you can safely bélieve anything else 
she says. 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD DEPARTMENT 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
65-67 Leonard Street, New York 


COTTON FABRICS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


For Manufacturers, Jobbers, Converters, Exporters 


and Dyeing 
The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


GUARANTEED QUALITY—DEMONSTRATIONS MADE 


TRY “FIBRELAY” 
SIZING COMPOUND 


and eliminate your sizing troubles. 


LABO 


Especially recommended where 


warp stop motions are used. 


HAWLEY’S LABORATORIES, Inc 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Help Save Castor Oil! 
“Amalie” Sonnephol 


Is Giving Utmost Satisfaction 
In Notable Cotton Mills . 


Used in Softening or in Finishing of Cotton Goods 
UNEXCELLED FOR ECONOMY 


You Cannot Afford Being Without It 


Send for a Trial Barre! 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


TEXTILE DEPARTMENT 
262 Pearl Street, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Special Products Works 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Refinery 
CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


A pure tallow scientifically rendered soluble. 
and will not decompose or turn rancid. 


A superior product to natural tallow. It will flow at ordinary temperatures, is antiseptically treated, 
Will not impart a ‘‘sour’’ or disagreeable odor to the fabric, as will naturally beef tallow. 


WM. C. ROBINSON & SON COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE 


Since 1832 


CHARLOTTE 
NEWTON, N. C. 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia.—The armistice re- 
port was received with cheers in 
Chestnut street. Nearly everyone 
has someone on the other side and 
they are anxious to see them come 
back sound. But the news did not 
stimulate a demand for yarn. On 
the contrary. it had rather a de- 
pressing effect on the market. Dis- 
tributors of goods have the idea that 
peace means lower prices and they 
are not inclined to place new orders 
and some are cancelling old ones. 

Manufacturers of dress goods and 


men’s wear are getting cancellations 
every day. Every mail brings in 


cancellations or what are consider- 
ed their equivalents, requests to 
hold up deliveries. Under these con- 
ditions, manufacturers are not dis- 
posed to buy yarns, especially 30-2, 
for which spinners are asking more 
than the maximum price. 

Some of the dealers say they are 
getting cancellations of orders for 
carded knitting yarns on cones. 
There were inquiries for yarn to 
make duck, but now it is consid- 
ered doubtful whether the expected 
contracts for that fabric will be 
placed by the Government. There 
are some manufacturers who must 
have yarn, but their buying was re- 
stricted to.a few packages. It is a 
waiting game just now. Even the 
men who have very deeided opin- 
ions, are not willing to operate. 
They prefer to wait a week or a 
month to see what the outcome will 
be. Some who are positive that the 
country is going to have half a doz- 
en years of great prosperity, admit 
that it is very probable that there 


will be a dull period of six or eight 


weeks anu 
to sit tight. 

Prior to the news of an armistice 
cotton yarn markets were steady, 
but there is not much business be- 
ing done. Spinners are more willing 
to sell at current rates for next 
year’s delivery and are nol finding 
buyers ready to operate. Where 
buyers have Government work in 
hand or in sight business can still 
be done. The prospects of an in- 
creased business in civilian lines are 
being improved by talks of an arm- 
istice, it being well understood that 
many miscellaneous small yarn 
users will soon be ready for yarns 
for their nomal uses, instead of for 
varying sorts of Government work. 


the only thing to do is 


Demands Cash. 


Shortly after the reconstruction 
period began an old Southern plant- 
er met one of his negroes whom he 
had not seen since the latter's lib- 
eration. 

“Well, well,” said the planter, 
“what are you doing now, Uncle 
Josh?” 

“T's preachin’ ob de gospel.” 

“What! You preaching?” 

“Yassah, marster, a-preach- 

“Well, well! Do you use notes?” 

“Nossuh. At de fust I used nutes, 
but now I demands the cash.” 


M. Law & Co. 


SPARTANBURG, S. 


BROKERS 


C. 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 


Southern Securities. 


Southern Cotton Mill Stocks 


Abbeville Cotton Milis, 8. C. 
Alice Mills, 

American Spinning Co., 8. C. 
Anderson Mille ©o., 
Anderson ©. Milis, 8. C., 
Aragon Millis, 
Arcadia Millis, S. C......... 
Arkwright Millis, ©... 
Augusta Factory, 
Avondale Mills, 
Beaumont Mig. Co., 8. C.... 


Belton Cotton Millis, 8S. ©..... 
mranaon Mills, S. C........4. 
Brogom Bilis, 8. 
Cainvun Millis, com 
Cainoun Milis, S. C., pid..... 
Cnesnee Millis. BS. ©....... 
Unmquola Milis, 8. C., com 
Muils, B. pid..... 


Chaton Cotton Mills, 8. C..... 
Courtenay Mire. Co., C..... 
Columbus Mig. . Co., 
VellaS Mik. 
vurungton ,Mig. Co., C... 
Milla, N. 
Millis, N. C.... 
Mills, 8. C., 
Malis, bd. 
& Phenix Millis, Wa.... 
mwasiey Cotton Millis, 8S. C..... 
miterprise Mig. ©o, Ua. 
wills, 
Mig. Co., 8S. C. 
Mills, 
Millis, BS. C......... 
Wleun-Lowry Mig. Co., 
Gienn-Lowry Mig. Co., 
Graniteville Mig. Co. .....6.. 
Greenwood Cot otnMills, 8. C. 
(arendel Milie, 


tiaimrick Mills, SB. 
Hartsville Cot. Milis, C 

Henrietta Millis, N. C....... 
inman Millis, C., pfd...... 
Jackso nMilis, S. C........... 
Judson Milis, C.......... 


King, ohn P. Mfg. So., Ga.. 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, 3. 
Laurens ©otton Mills, 8S. C.. 
Limestone Cotton Millis, 8. Cc. 


Loray Milis, N. C., common. 
Loray Mills, N. C., ist pid... 
Marion Mig. ©o., N. 


Mollohon Mfg. Co 
New berry Cotton Millis, 8S. C. 
Norris Cotton Mills, 8. C..... 
VUconee Millis, 8. C., 
Oconee Mills, 
Orr Cotton Millis, 8S. C....... 
Pacolet Mig. Co., 8. C....... 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., 8. C., pfd.. 
Panola Mills, 8. c 
Pelzer Mfg. Co., 
kens Cotton Mils, 
Piedmont Mfg. Co., 8. C..... 
Poe, F. W. Mtge. Co.. 
Poinsett Mills, 8. 
Riverside Millis, com,par 12.50 
Riverside Milis, 8. C., pfd... 
Saxon Millis, 8. 
Sibley Mfg. Co., 
Toxaway Mills, 8S. C., pfd..... 
Toxaway Mills, par $25...... 
Tucapau Mills, 8. C 


Union-Buffalo Mills, com .... 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 8S. C., 
Union- Buffalo 
Mills, S. C., 
Victor ‘Monaghan Company. 
Victor Monaghan Company, 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 8. C. 
Warren Mfg. Co., 8. 


Warren Mfg. Co., 8. C., pfd. 

Watts Mills, S. rom 
Watts Mills, S. C., 24 pfd.. 

Williamston Mille, S. C....... 
Woodruff Cotton Mills, 
Woodside C. Mills, 8. C., 
Woodside C. Mils, 8. C. 
Woodside C. Mills, 8. C., 


W. S. Gray Cotton Mills, 8. C. 


Bid Asked 
— 
22655 — 
175 6 185 

69 75 
97 100 
130 
145 
186 
34 48 
220 250 

142 150 
127 1382 
185 145 
100 — 

360 
— 
135 «(140 
165 175 
135 
115 125 
— 
200 _ 
50 
oy 
8b 
120 
275 
100 _ 
7 7 
98 103 
— 
140 160 
50 48676 
8d 90 
95 
104 

225 
255 
165 

250 275 
185 
130 
100 _ 
180 — 
115 
150 — 
160 

99 i102 
135 140 
1385 140 
275 
162 155 
105 

230 — 

— 
— 100 
116 120 
155 175 
i100 
-— 
145 150 
200 
195 200 
150 --- 
100 108 
13 15% 
116 120 

1 one 
60 
176 185 
117 

17 20 
3210 — 
5 
117 122 
300s 33 
97 
ss 90 
i370 — 
95 100 
— 30 
— 865 
35 
125 — 
125 1385 
— 116 
92 96 
6102 


H. Ray Paige J. A. Mandeville H. G. Welborn J. HH. Schootlfield 


Southern Cotton Yarn Co., Inc. 


1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded Combed Yarns 


Selling Direct to Consumer 


NEW ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


D. H. Mauney, Pres Phil 8S. Steel, 
. S. Carpenter, Treasurer 


Vice Pres. Jno. J. George, 2d Vice Pres. 


D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNER TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., 
Southern Office: 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Providence, |}. 


Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME. WILLA 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


Anti-Ballooning and 
Furtardo Thread Guides 


These thread guides prevent excessive ballooning and decrease 
breakage of ends on spinning frame. They decrease the work of spin- 


ners and enable each spinner to run more sides. 


J. P. OCONNELL 


Crompton, - - - - Rhode Island 


QUR SPINNING RINGS---povsie Fiance 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. LI. 


St. Onge Adjustable Grid Bar 


Removes 256% more dirt without loss of stock 
Plain bars or pin bars furnished 


BROWN-ST. ONGE COMPANY 


A. ST. ONGE, President 


Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 


John Marston 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Softener 
Bleaching Assistant 


Bleacher’s Blue 


247 Atlantic Avenue BOSTON 
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MELOYMEN 
| BUREAU 


Thee fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00 which 
wil also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of ali va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern textile industry. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of large card room. Am now 
employed and giving satisfaction but 
prefer to change. Address No. 2264. 

WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or overseer of carding and spin- 
ning in large mill. Can furnish high 
class references as to character and 
ability. Can come on short notice. Ad- 
dress No. 2265. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Have had 10 years experi- 
ence as superintendent and am now 
employed but desire to change In the 
near future. Can fuer-"'S high . class 
references Address 266. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Age 33, married, 7 years experience as 
second hand and 5 years as overseer. 
Want to locate in North Carolina. Can 
furnish high class references from 
former employers. Address No. 2268. 


WANT position as superintendent, Have 
had long experience on both white and 
colored goods and also on damask and 
other jacquard fabrics Now employed 
but for good reasons prefer to change. 
Fine references. Address No. 2270. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Now employed but wish to make change 
for personal reason Can furnish good 
references as to ability and moral hab- 
its. Address No. 2271. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer in large mill. Have had long 
practical experience both in carding and 
spinning and can furnish high class 
references. Address No. 2272. 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced in manufacture of ginghams 
and other cloth and yarns including 
hosiery yarns. Have always made good 
and can furnish high class references. 
Address No. 2273. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding Have held both 
position and always given satisfaction. 
Best of references from former em- 
ployer “Fn, 2274. 

WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding Have had long 
practical experience and am consider- 
ef expert carder. Fine references from 
former employers. Address No. 2275. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had long experience 
and always made a success. Can furn- 
ish high class references. Address No. 
2276. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
either yarn or Plain weaving mill or 
as carder and spinner. Am onw em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction and have 
had long experience on both carding and 
spinning. references. Address 
No. 2277. 


— 


WANT position in large card room that 
will pay not less than $5.00 per day. 
Now employed as carder and spinner 
and giving satisfaction but desire to 
change. First class references. Ad- 
dress No. 2278. 


WANT position as superintendent of a 
yarn mill. Now employed and giving 
satisfaction but prefer to change for 
good reasons. Long experience as both 
carder and spinner before being super- 
intendent. Fine references. Address 


No. 2279. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Am a duck weaver with two years ex- 
perience on tire fabrics and army duck. 
Age 27. married. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 2280. 

WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding. Am now employ- 
ef ina tlar@we mill and giving satisfac- 
tion but for good reasons desire to 
change. Can furnish high class refer- 
ences. Address No. 2281. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


WANT position as superintendent Am 
experienced in both carding and spin- 
ning and can furnish high clase »: sfer- 
ences as to character and ability. Can 
come on two weeks notice. Address 
No. 2282. 


WANT position as superintendent, as- 
sistant superintendent or overseer of 
large card room Age 35, have family. 
best of references as to character and 
ability Now employed as superintend- 
ent. Address No. 2284. 


WANT—master mechanic with big mill 
desires position as master mechanic, 
chief engineer, or head electrician with 
Suothern textile, power or manufactur- 
ing industry that has go0d schools, 
churehr and welfare facilities. Am be- 
yond draft age, eighteen years plant 
and shop expertence, technical training, 
have family. industrious, sober and 
moral, progressive. Best references. 
This offer remains in effect until suit- 


WANT position as overseer of spinning ~ 


with a mill that wants a first class 
competent man Experienced on num- 
bers from 18's to 80's Age 29. mar- 
ried. have four children, have It. C. 8S 
diploma. 18 years practical experience 
with 2 years as overseer. Address No. 
WANT position as overseer of spinning 
and twisting Have had tong practi- 
eal expertence and can furnish high 
class refreences. Address No. 2286. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Now employed and have had long ex- 
perience on both Draper and plain 
weaving Address No. 2287. 


WANT position as superintendent. Long 
experience Married. Age 36. Now 
employed Would prefer a weave mill. 
Address No. 2288 


~ — 


WANT position as overseer or super- 
intendent by a competent mill man 
of 29 years’ experience. Now employed 
as overseer of spinning, winding, twist- 
ing, reeling and packing Have held 
rresent position two years Would 
prefer a position on government goods 
43 vears of age, married and strictly 
sober If you need this man address 
No. 2289. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had long practical experince in both 
cloth and yarn mills. Good references 
as to character and ability. Address No. 
2299. 


WANT position as master mechanic 
chief engineer or electrician of large 
textile, power or manufacturing plant. 
Been in the business twenty years— 
have technical training. Am chief of 
mechanical and electrical departments 
of large milis at present, but desire 
change of location. Deferred classifica- 
tion, moral habits, have family. A-1l 
refererices. Address No. 2293. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
filling such position in a large mill and 
giving entire satisfaction, but for other 
rood reasons prefer to change High 
class references. Address No. 2299. 


WANT positio nas overseer of large card 
room Have had long experience with 
special experience of fine combed yarns 
Can furnish best of references from 
present and former employers. Ad- 
dress No. 2297 

WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of large card room Now 
emplioved in targwe colored goods mill 
and giving entire satisfaction, but pre- 
fer position where more opportunity 
for mivancement. Address No. 2291. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
second hand in large room Have had 
long practical experience and can furn- 
ish fine references. Address No, 2290 


§ 

WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Have had lone experience in large milis 
and can furnish the very best of refer- 
ences Address No. 2283 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had long practical experience both as 
superimtendent and overseer of weav- 
ing Can furnish references both as 
to ability and character. Address No. 
2295 


WANT position as superintendent. Long 
exberience as superintendent and form- 
erly as overseer of spinning Re- 
position in order to engage 

in another tine of bustrnesse but have 

dec'ded to return to cotton manufac- 
bering Can ew wployers as 

reference. Address No. 2296 


Thursday, November 14, 1918. 


\ Makes broken travel- 


Poor Tempering It ‘ers and cut threads. 
RING TRAVELERS ARE Amos M. Bowen 


Treasurer 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative, P. 0. Box 792 Greenville, S. €. 


Keystone Fibre Company 


YORKLYN, DELAWARE 


Seamless Roving Cans, Steel Clad Trucks 
Doffing Cars, Mill Boxes 


QUALITY FIRST 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
WILSON COMPANY, Greenville, 8S. C. 


MONOPOLE OIL 


U. S. Patent No. 861,397 Serial No. 367,303 


A valuable and well known product. . 


In Dyeing cotton it gives penetration and evenness 
of color, together with brilhancy. 


In Finishing it imparts the much appreciated 
‘*glovey’’ feel. 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 
Passaic, N . J. 


THE 


*“NO-WASTE” 


ROVING CAN 


Made of Seamless Hard Fibre 


Prevents Your Waste and 


Broken Ends 


The “NO-WASTE” Seamless Roving cans 
have a reputation for quality and smoothness 
wherever roving cans are used. Practical 
experience has taught mill men in all sections 
of the country that ultimate economy can be 
achieved only with an equipment of “NO- 
WASTE” Seamless cans. 


' STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


25 Miller Street Somerville, Mass. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
Parks-Cramer Company 

AUTOMATIC SCALES— 
American Kron Scale Co. 


BALL BEARINGS— 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 

BALING PRESSES— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 


BANDING— 
American Textile Banding Ce., Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co, 
BEAMERS— 
T. C. Entwistie Co, 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


BELTING—(LEATHER)— 
American Co. 
Bradford Beiting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Ce. 
New York Leather Belting Co. 


BELTING, SILENT CHAIN— 
Morse Chain Co. 

BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Draper Corporation 
David Brown Co. 

BOILER HOUSE CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company 


BRUSHES— 

D. D. Felton Brush Co. 

Mason Brush Works 
CARD CLOTHING— 

Ashworth Bros. 

Jos. Sykes Gros. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
CARDS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
GOTTON FABRICS— 

Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 
CARD GRINDERS— 

T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
CHAIN DRIVES, SILENT— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
CHAINS, POWER TRANSMISSION— 


Morse Chain Co. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
COAL AND ASHES CARRIERS— 
Link-Belt Company 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 
COMPRESSORS (AIR) 
Genera! Electric Company 


COOLING TOWERS— 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co. 


CONDENSERS— 


Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co, 


CONNECTORS, Frankel Solderiess 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg, Co. 


COTTON YARNS— 
Southern Cotton Yarn Co., Inc. 
Mauney-Steel Company. 


ODISINFECTANTS— 


Masury Young Co. 
The Seydel Mfg. Co. 


pDoOBBIES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Worke 
The Stafford Company 


DOFFING BOXES— 
Fibre Speciaity Mfg. ve. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 


DOUBLERS— 
Universal Winding Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

ORAWING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 

DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


ORINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Morse Chain Co. 
Link-Beit Company. 
DUSTLESS CARD STRIPPERS— 
Wiltitam Firth. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
The Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Am. Aniline Products Co. 
American Aniline Products Co. 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

A. Klilipstein & Co. 

H. A. Metz. 

National Aniline and Chemica! Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Parsons-Barr Co. 

Jaques Wolf & Co. 

Southern Dyestuffs and Chemical Co. 
i. Sonneborn & Sons. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 


FINISHING MACHINERY— 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons. 

DYEING MACHINES— 

Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co. 
Saiem iron Works 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 
Aills, Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company 

EX TRACTORS— 

Toihurst Machine Co. 

FANS AND BLOWERS— 
lig Electric Ventilating Co. 

FENCING— 

Anchor Post tron Worke. 

FINISHERS—COTTON— 

Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Company 

F\RE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply 
Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 

FLYER PRESSERS— 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 

FUSES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

GEARS (SILENT)— 

General Electric Company 

GENERATORS— 

Allis, Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

GRATES— 

McNaughton Mfg. Co. 

GRID BARS— 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Brown-St. Onge Co. 

HANGERS— 

Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 

HEDDLES— 

Stee! Heddie. Mfg. Co. 

HOSE— 

Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 

HUMIDIFIERS— 

American Moistening Company 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Company. 

Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corporation. 

HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 

E. S. Draper. 
J. Leon Hoffman. 

LOOMS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops 

Stafford Company 


LOOM, HARNESS, REEDS, PICKERS— 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM LUBRIK— 
Masury Young Co. 
LUBRICANTS 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
Albany Lubricating Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
N. & J. Lubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
METERS— 
Allis, Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Ce. 
MILL STOCKS— 
A. M. Law & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
American Supply Co. 
MOTORS— 
Allis, Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Ceneral Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Howell Electric Motor Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Ce. 
Sonneborn Sons, inc, 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
OVERHAULERS— 
S-uthern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
imperial Overhaulers. 


PAINT— 
Peasiece-Gaulbert Co. 
Thos. K. ‘Chaffee Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Detroit Graphite Company. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 


POWER TRANSMISSION CHAINS— 


Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co, 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY- 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 
PUMPS, DEEP WELL— 
Rumsey Pump Co. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 
U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 
ROLLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Southern Spindie & Flyer Co. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fiber Co. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel! Shops 
SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SCALES— 
American Kron Scale Co. 
SEPARATORS— 
Oraper Corporation. 
SET SCREWS— 
Allen Mfg. Co. 
SHUTTLES— 
Draper Corporation 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
David Brown Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Company 
SIZING COMPOUNDS 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Carolina Sizing & Chemica! Co. 
Douglas Company 
Hawley’s Laboratories 
John P. Marston 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Southern Dyestuff & Chemica! Co. 


Jaques Wolf & Co. 

Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Ce. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 

National Gum & Mica Co. 
SOF TENERS—COTTON— 

Stein, Halli & Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

New Brunswick Chemica! Co. 

Jaques Wolf & Co. 

Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Ce. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons Co. 

The Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 
SOAPS— 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

New Brunswick Chemica! Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 


Southern Dvyestuff & Chemical Co. 


Jaques Wolf & Co. 


SOLDERLESS CONNECTIONS, Frankel 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg, C 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

SPINDLE TAPE AND BANDING— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 

SPOOLS— 

Greenville Spool & Mfg. Ce. 
David Brown Co. 

SPOOLERS— 

Draper Corporation 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
STARCH— 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Dougias Company 

The Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 
TEMPLES— 

Draper Corporation 

TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 

TOILETS— 

Jos, A. Vogel Co. 

THREAD GUIDES— 
J. P. O'Connell 

TOP ROLL VARNISH 
Top Roll Varnish Co. 

TRANSMISSION, SILENT CHAIN— 
Morse Chain Co. 

TRUCKS (MOTOR)— 
international Motor Co. 

TRUCKS (LIF TING)— 

Leatheroid Sales Co. 

TURBINES— 

General Electric Company 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
TWISTERS— 

Colline Bros. 

Draper Corporation 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

WARPERS— 

Crocker Machine & Foundry Company. 
Draper Corporation 
T. C. Entwistle Ce. 

WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation 
The Stafford Co. 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company 

WELDING OUTFITS— 

General Electric Company. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane 
John P. Marston 
A. Klipstein & Co. 

A. Metz 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Jaques Wolf & Co. 

Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Ce. 

Southern Dyestuffe & Chemical Ce. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
WILLOWS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops 

Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops 

Universal Winding Company 


Books on Cotton Machinery 


“CARDING AND SPINNING,” by Geo. F. Ivey. 
A practical book on carding and spinning. Price $1.00. 


“PRACTICAL LOOM FIXING,” by Thomas Nelson. 
A new loom book of 90 pages with 60 illustrations. Price $1.26. 


“YARN AND CLOTH CALCULATIONS,” by Thomas Yates 
A very valuable book on yarn and cloth calculations. Price $1.00. 


“COTTON MILL PROCESSES AND CALCULATIONS,” by D. A. Tompkins 
An illustrated and valuable book of 300 pages with tables and calculations. 


Price $2.00. Formerly sold for $6.00. 


“TWENTIETH CENTURY RECIPE BOOK” 


Price $3.20 


A book of 10,000 practical recipes, including recipes of varnishes, sisings. 
finishing materials, etc. Revised and enlarged edition. 
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DUCK LOOMS 


Our Looms Produce the pst Quality of Fabrics at Lowest Cost 


We make automatic looms for all manner of 
textile fabrics. Plain or nestich coarse or fine. & 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY lé 


READVILLE, MASS. 
Southern Office CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


FIREPROOF 
cast iron frame, 
steel and asbestos 
panelled 

Stock Dryers. 
Cc. G. SARGENT 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard SONS CORP. 
Heddles Graniteville, 
Mass. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Fred H. White 
Southern 
Representative 


MA A : Charlotte, N. C. 
ROPOSIZE 
STRONG 


Does Not Scale. Will not turn sour. 
Will Bleach Out Easily 


Carolina Sizing and Chemical Company RIBBED RING 
Charlotte, N. C. THEWHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


“PROCTOR” ‘DRYE RS 


FIREPROOF 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Substantial, Barabic. and low cost of 
operation. Dryers for all kinds of Material 


LEESONA wank 


he Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 
BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINERY 


We make winding machines for single and ply 


$ yarns, cotton, woolen, worsted and silk for weav- 
PHILADELPHIA, H~G. MAYER, CHARLOTTE, N. Ci ing and knitting. Ask for circular of che NEW 


Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 
111 LATTA ARCADE, P. O. Box 983 
FREDERICK JACKSON, Southern Agent 


Sizol Compounds 


Have Proven their Worth 


Less W aste---Cleaner Yarns 


With Cotton worth from 25 to 35c. and Tallow almost unobtainable, the 

unbelievers in the quality of SEIZOL have been induced to test it and our claims Atherton Adjustable Pin Grids 
of SIZOL efficiency have been more than substantiated. most manufacturers are adopting, knowing that 
they will pay for themselves in a short time in the 
THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY saving of good stock, at high price of COTTON 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. today. 
Agents | h P} G id B 

S. C. Thomas, S. C. At erton IN ar Ompany 


W. E. Cheswell, Westminster, 8S. C. Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. I. 
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